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Che Outlook. 


Those of our readers who are blessed with plenty 
of money, and want to know how to keep and increase 
their treasure, and that greater and equally respecta- 
ble number who not only have no money, but begin 
to think they never will have any, will find some very 
profitable reading in the addresses lately delivered by 
Professors Price and Seelye and Speaker Blaine. We 
cannot say of the utterances of these gentlemen that 
they are “as readable as a novel; we will say that 
some sentences may require several readings to make 
them easy of comprehension, but so few writers and 
speakers are gifted with financial sense and foresight 
that the ideas of those who are should be gladly sought 
at almost any expense of time and thought. 

= -- oe - 

From South Carolina there comes a very cheer- 
ing political sign. Men of all parties have of late years 
bemoaned the animosity between races which, even 
when not shown by deed, has shown every sign of ex- 
isting in feeling. Southern Republicans have told us 
that if the Southern whites did not hate the negroes 
so intensely, reconstruction might exist in reality as 
well as on paper, and Southern Democrats have dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of many that if the ne- 
groes only voted the ticket of the original Southern 
party, all would be well with everyone. But a few 
days ago in South Carolina a delegation of colored 
men in attendance on the Republican State Conven- 
tion (whose delegates were, with four or five excep- 
tions, all colored men) pledged the vote of their own 
district for General Kershaw, should that ex-warrior 
be nominated for Congress by the Conservatives. 
When we consider the feeling which the negroes, of all 
people, must have borne toward the Confederate 
army, of which the General was a shining and a terri- 
ble light, the movement of these delegates seems to us 
to show more thoroughly conquered prejudices than 
we should be prepared to find even among the most 
intelligent Northern voters. 

— —-+Ee —_—- 

It is so seldom that (to the unofficial eye) diplo- 
macy seems to take humanity into account that those 
of us who wear spectacles are likely to take them off, 
give the lenses a thorough polishing, and re-read Pres- 
ident Woolsey’s opinion of the Virginius case. He 
thinks that the action of the United States was legally 
justifiable on the ground of the inhumanity practiced 
upon the crew and passengers of the vessel. 

—--- ee -— 

Travelers who have encountered the fury of 
that raging child of the sea, the English Channel, will 
be glad of the assurance that a passage is to be opened 
underneath its tempestuous waters. One of the chief 
barriers between England and France will thus be re- 
moved, and the two nations be brought into closer 
commercial and social relations. The,opening of this 
new highway between two great nations of different 
tongues and divergent views of society and govern- 
ment will do more for the peace of the world than a 
thousand peace conventions. The cost of the proposed 
tunnel is estitaated at four million pounds, The railway 




















companies most interested in the enterprise on both 
sides of the Channel are said to have agreed to raise 
three hundred thousand pounds of the sum required. 
There is hardly a doubt that the work will be under- 
taken, and, once begun, no ordinary obstacles will be 
suffered to retard its completion. 
—- ame 

For once in the history of our nation a public 
official has resigned without assigning either ‘ declin- 
ing health” or “pressure of private duties” as the 
cause. The exceptional man is brother to Collector 
Simmous of the port of Boston, and his reason for 
ceasing to draw government pay (which seems to have 
been the only duty which his other labors left him 
time to perform) is declared to be “‘ Butlerism,” But- 
lerism being in turn defined as “ chicanery, fraud and 
corruption.’’ Now that Mr. Simmons has broken the 
ice of precedent, we shall hope for plain, truthful 
English from each patriot who voluntarily retires 
from office. 





-- ——- 

The report of the United States officer who 
averted the bloodshed that was threatened in the 
Edgefield District, S. C., gives us an excuse to again 
call attention of our Southern readers to Mr. Schurz’s 
advice to form “Societies for the Extinction of Ruf- 
fianism,’”’ and also point the moral of the advice we 
have ourselves given our Southern readers. It seems 
that a colored militia captain named Tennant, who 
had also been a delegate to the State Republican Con- 
vention, was visited one night by five white men, who 
fired three shots into his door and then rode off. Ten- 
nant called his men together by drum-beat, and, sus- 
pecting a planter named Glover of being one of the 
leaders, threatened vengeance, and sent out runners 
to alarm the negroes in the surrounding country. 
Glover very naturally gathered a force with which to 
defend himself against the threatened attack, and the 
final result was a reign of terror in the whole county. 
No one will believe that there were not in the county 
any honest, able men, trusted alike by both races; but 
we hear nothing of any attempt at pacification except 
by an army officer. Southerners should know that 
such negligence is the actual cause of the continuance 
of carpet-bag rule. 

— ea 

Among the sages who have been credited with 
having “builded better than they knew” must now 
be numbered the “Three Tailors of Tooley Street.” 
Their manifesto commencing ‘* We, the People of En- 
gland,” has provoked much mirth among the careless 
and the unphilosophical, but a recent political utter- 
ance teaches us that the example of these gentlemen 
has not only been followed, but has, among certain 
minorities, led to the formation of principles which 
enable their possessors to calmly and unblushingly 
make statements like the following, which was spoken 
of a popular candidate for office: ‘‘ Those in the State 
who make politics a business have not found him as 
subservient as a man of their choice would have been. 
But the harmony of the party would be best preserved 
by nominating him. The rank and file were for him. 
The party must bend to the wish of the people.’”’ Let 
us all meekly retire to the back seats assigned‘to us, 
and there consume our souls in adoration of the power 
which isso maguanimous to its creators. 
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Once in a while there comes to light some man 
with an old fashioned, squeamish, utterly unpractical 
regard for consistency and truthfulness. This time it 
is President Jocelyn of Albion College, Mich., who de- 
clines a nomination for Governor because “‘ With the 
ordination vows of an itinerant minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church upon me, I feel that IT have no 
right to become a candidate for any position to which 
I cannot be appointed by the proper authorities of the 
church.” And this in the United States, in the nine- 
teeuth century! 
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It really seems as if to be a so-called ‘* Liberal” 
is to be the opponent of all the time-honored practices 
of great and good men. Within afew years these Liber- 
als have made war upon the appointment of faithful 
party ‘“‘ wheelhorses” to positions of public honor and 
profit, upon the practice of the government in paying 
for the carriages, gold toothpicks, etc., of certain of its 
employees, upon the willingness of Congressmen to 
vote assistance to corporations which issued Congres- 
sional excursion passes, or which provided situations 
for relatives of the voter, and upon many other prac- 
tices which we know must be right because we vote 
for the gentlemen who countenance them. But now, 
having grown bold for lack of proper rebuke, a “ Lib- 
eral”? newspaper shamelessly asserts, apropos of the 
making public of Governor Kellogg’s check-book and 
letters, that to a member of Congress the line between 
accepting a retainer and taking a bribe is dim and 
shadowy. Is Judge Poland’s “ press law” to remain a 
dead statute upon our books? 





THE SPARROWS’ SONG. 
By H. H. 


HERE are two of us sold for a farthing, 
So cheaply men hold us to buy ; 
But when one of us fainteth or falleth, 
Our Father who is in the heavens 
Remembers to hear if we cry. 


There are two of us sold for a farthing, 
So cheaply men hold us to buy; 
We know nothing of seed-time or harvest, 
But our Father sends food from his heavens, 
And never of hunger we die. 


There are two of us sold for a farthing, 
So cheaply men hold us to buy ; 

But our wings soar as high as the eagle's, 

And our Father delights in his heavens 
To see us take joy in the sky. 


There are two of us sold for a farthing, 

So cheaply men hold us to buy; 
But we build us sweet nests in the spring time, 
And are glad as the gladdest in heaven 

In teaching our young how to fly. 


Oh, if we who are worth but a farthing 
In markets where men sell and buy 
hus receive from the Father in heaven 
Constant joy and support and protection, 
Will he pass his own children by ? 
2 














OVERWORKED BRAINS. 
By J. H. Epwarps. 


HAT is the matter with this generation ? 

Whose is the blame? Here we are, a small army 
of occupation on European soil—broken down minis- 
ters, editors, bankers, and other sorts of brain-driving 
people. We area veritable Invalid Corps, if the title 
be not a slander on the efficient body so called during 
our civil war when given to us good-for-naughts, who 
would, however, be glad enough to be “ at the front” 
if we were able to fire a shot. Last summer a party of 
Americans—fortuitously concurrent—went up from 
Chamouni to the Mer de Glace. There were, besides 
the ladies of the company, five gentlemen, mounted on 
five donkeys, and not one of us was fit for active 
service in any higher occupation than persuading 
those robust beasts to make snail time up the moun- 
tain side. Had we previously led a more out-and-out 
animal life in our native land, we need not have been 
whiling away our forced inactivity by trying to force 
a little activity from these sturdy animals. One of us 
was an editor, one a railroad man, one a banker, one a 
merchant, and the other a minister, so that, we flat- 
tered ourselves, we represented pretty well the think- 
ing part of American society. Said the railroad man, 
‘* One-forth of the ministers of our country are tremb- 
ling on the verge of paralysis.” Quoth the parson, 
““The business men of the United States are wasting 
their brain and nerve capital in a most unbusinesslike 
way, by spending every day a little more vital force 
than they can get back nights and Sundays.” The 
editor had some sweeping words to utter about the 
physical folly of bankers who were also mayors, dea- 
cons, trustees, directors, and everything else at the 
same time; but as his fraternity can speak for them- 
selves whenever they wish, I decline reporting his re- 
marks on that occasion. The upshot of the excursion 
was that we all felt impressed anew with the fearful 
state of things in our day, and came to the conclusion 
that the present generation in our country was “dying 
at the top.”” We naturally exaggerated our numbers 
and importance, as people are apt to do who meet, for 
instance, in the ante-room of a specialists’ consulting 
office. Yet it isa fact that every steamer brings over 
new recruits with nerves shattered and brain ex- 
hausted. More stay at home and make some shift to 
ease themselves of their burdens, while numbers 
break down hopelessly, suddenly, finally. 

Everybody knows what is meant by this brain and 
nerve exhaustion. No lengthy diagnosis is needed; 
but it may be well to speak often one to another of 
the causes of this modern species of perdition before 
death. It is easiest cured before itis endured. If the 
people who imagine it a nice thing to go to Europe on 
account of “failure of health,” could know what 
burdens this entails of hope deferred, gloomy forebod- 
ings, home sickness, unutterable longings to be at 
work, not to speak of physical suffering, repeated 
prostration, and the inability to enjoy or profit by the 
greater part of the privileges of foreign travel, they 
might be frightened into a more prudent use of their 
nerve-force. 

The conditions of modern life seem to compel men 
who stand in places of responsibility and opportunity 
to an actually super-human activity. But the effect 
is everywhere calamitous. The same symptoms and 
similar results are chronicled in the medical reports 
and insane asylum records of all the highly civilized 
lands. The United States can claim a bad preéminence 
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in respect to cerebral weaknesses, especially such as 
are produced by over-work, or, rather, by hasty, ill- 
timed and anxious work. Much has been said and 
written on this point. I undertake now simply to call 
the attention of ministers and those proposing to be- 
come such to some of the plainest causes of the evil as 
it affects their profession. 

The roots of the feeble health and frequent breaking 
down too common among our Protestant clergy, lie 
back in youth. A strong bodily habit is never suffi- 
ciently nourished, never fairly secured. Wrong ideas 
and practices are often early adopted. Exceptional 
men are taken as models. Sleep is curtailed, systematic 
exercise dropped, a diet of insufficient quantity or un- 
fit quality persevered in. In active professional life, 
the spirit of the times takes hold of the too willing 
pastor, and he works as rapidly, anxiously, spasmod- 
ically, unwisely, as the rest of an unwise generation. 
Dyspepsia probably follows. He keeps on working, 
harder than ever, unable to digest enough food to sup- 
ply the brain with sufficient nourishment. The text 
from which he preaches the duty of industry should 
be inverted in his case and he be preached at thus: 
“Tf any man among you cannot eat, neither let him 
work *”—with his brain. Here lies the source of a large 
share of the peculiar head troubles of our people, in- 
sufficient nutrition for the thinking organ itself. Bus- 
iness men cheat their heads as well as their stomachs, 
and in the end their pockets, when, from an early and 
unhealthy breakfast to a late dinner they eat only a 
hastily gulped lunch. The closed shops and banks of 
Germany, deserted for from one to three hours in the 
middle of the day, are a sometimes inconvenient proof 
of the care the German people have for their bodily 
welfare, but one which might well be studied in our 
country. Students suffer still more than the active 
man of business from inadequate nutrition. The brain 
is, indeed, a tough orgarm. It will beara long strain 
better than any other part of the body, but if not 
properly fed it must finally, like Concha’s half-starved 
army, give way. With its collapse goes the whole ner- 
vous system, and the Jast state of that man is worse 
than the first or second. 

Nothing but time and rest will cure the nervously 
exhausted, although tonic baths and “ high living,”’ in 
Alpine air several thousand feet above the sea, for ex- 
ample, will often prove valuable accessory remedies. 
The filling-up process, after the reservoir of vital force 
is drained as dry as a small mill-pond in summer, is 
painfully slow. Bitter experience, together with the 
knowledge that this bitterness is widely shared, are 
excuse enough for repeating the cry to the over- 
Strained brain-workers of our land, “ Put on the 
brakes!”’ 

In the first place, there is an urgent obligation resting 
upon parents, teachers, collegiate and theological pro- 
fessors, editors, and the whole medical fraternity to 
take the subject of brain and nerve health more thor- 
oughly in hand than ever before. The nation, the 
church, the future cannot afford such waste of vital 
force as is going on in our nation. 

To brethren in the envied exercise of full ministerial 
service this is the voice of their exiled comrades 
across the ocean: Be wise in time. Do only one day’s 
work in a day. Come what may, eat enough, sleep 
enough, laugh enough, exercise enough. The Lord has 
plenty of reserve power and grace, so that your utmost 
life-force is probably not needed to supply some fan- 
cied lack of Divine potency to-day or to-morrow. 
Election to martyrdom by dyspepsia and nervous ex- 
haustion, with blue devils for executioners, is more 
rare than is generally and most piously supposed. The 
common experience of it better filis the orthodox idea 
of reprobation. When one of you is specially called 
to undergo it, he may expect a special revelation to 
that effect. 

LUCERNE, August 30. 








He and Our Aeighbors: 


THE REcoRDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and_I,” ete. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
REASON AND UNREASON. 


HE next morning being Monday, Dr. Camp- 

bell dropped in to breakfast. Since he and Eva 
had met so often in Maggie’s sick room, and he had 
discussed the direction of her physical well-being, he 
had rapidly grown in intimacy with the Hendersons, 
and the little house had come to be regarded by him 
asasort of home. Consequently, when Eva saiied in 
to her dining-room she found him quietly arranging a 
bandful of cut flowers which he had brought in for the 
center of her breakfast table. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Henderson,” he said, compos- 
edly. “I stepped into Allen’s green-house on my way 
up to bring in a few flowers. With the mercury at 
zero flowers are worth something.” 

“How perfectly lovely of you, Doctor,” said she. 
“You are too good.” 

“TI don’t say, however, that I had not my eye ona 
cup of your coffee,” he replied. ‘ You know I have no 
faith in disinterested benevolence.” 

* Well, sit down then, old fellow,” said Harry, clap- 











ping him on the shoulder. 
or no flowers.”’ 

“How are you all getting on?” he said, seating him- 
self. 

“Charmingly, of course,” said Eva, from behind the 
coffee-pot, ‘‘ and as the song says, ‘ the better for seeing 
you.’ ” 

**And how’s my patient—Maggie?”’ 

“Oh, she’s doing well, if only people will let her 
alone; but her mother, and uncle, and reiations will 
keep irritating her with reproaches. You see, I had 
got her in beautiful training, and she was sewing for 
me and making herself very useful, when, Sunday 
evening when I was gone out, her uncle came to see 
her and talked and bore down upon her so as to com- 
pletely upset all I had done. I came home and found 
her just going out of the house perfectly desperate.” 

‘“‘And ready to go to the devil straight off, I sup- 
pose?’ said the Doctor. ‘ His doors are always open.”’ 

“You see,” said Harry, ‘ things seem to be so 
arranged in this world that if man, woman or child 
does wrong or gets out of the way, all society is armed 
to the teeth to prevent their ever doing right again. 
Their own flesh and blood pitch into them with 
reproaches-and expostulations, and everybody else 
looks on them with suspicion, and nobody wants them 
and nobody dares trust them.” 

“ Just so,”’ said Dr. Campbell, ‘‘ the world is an army 
—it can’t stop for anything. * Wounded to the rear,’ 
is the word, and the army must go on and leave the 
sick and wounded to die or be taken by the enemy. 
For my part, I never thought Napoleon was so much 
out of the way when he recommended poisoning the 
sick and wounded that could not be moved. I think I 
should prefer to be comfortably and decently poisoned 
myself in such acase. The world isn’t ripe yet for the 
doctrine; but I think all people who get broken down, 
and don’t keep step physically and morally, had bet- 
ter be killed at once. Then we could get on comfort- 
ably, and in a few generations should have a nice pop- 
ulation.” 

“Come, now, Doctor; I'm not going to have that 
sort of talk,” said Eva. ‘In short, you’ve got to keep 
on as you have been doing—working for the wounded 
in the rear. And now tell me if I could do a better 
thing for Maggie than keep her here in our house, un- 
der my own eye and influence, till she gets quite strong 
aud well, and help her to live down the past?” 

‘Well, that’s a sensible putting of the thing,” said 
Dr. Campbell, ‘if you will be foolish enough to take 
the trouble; but I forewarn you that girls that have 
been through her experiences are troublesome to man- 
age.. Their nerves are all in a jangle; they are sore 
everywhere, and the very good that is in them is 
turned wrong side outward; and, as you say, the world 
will be against you, in a general way. Relations, as 
far as ever I have observed, are about the hardest on 
sinners of anybody—especially on a woman that goes 
astray, and next to them sensible, worldly-wise, re- 
spectable people—people who live to get rid of trouble, 
and feel that “bother” is the sum and substance of 
evil. Now, taking up a girl like Maggie, you count on 
that. Her relations will hinder all they can; and the 
more respectable they are the harder they will bear 
down upon her. Your relations will think you a sen- 
timental little fool, and do all they can to hinder you. 
The rank and file of comfortable religious church- 
going people will call you imprudent, and only fanat- 
ics like Mr. St. John and SybilSelwyn will understand 
or stand by you; and, to crown all, the girl hersef is 
as unreliable as the wind. The evil done to a woman 
in this kind of life is the derangement of her whole 
nervous system, so that she is swept by floods of mor- 
bid infiwences, and liable to wild, passionate gusts of 
feeling. The cessation from this wild Bohemian life, 
with its strong excitements, leaves them in unnatural 
states of craving for stimulus; and when you have 
done all you can for them, in a moment off they go. 
That’s the reason why most prudent people prefer to 
wash their hands of them, and stop before they begin.” 

‘“‘Tt’s all very well to talk so, Doctor, if the case re- 
lated to a stranger; but here is my pocr, good Mary, 
who has been in our family ever since I was a little 
girl, and always loved me and been devoted to me— 
shall | now give her the cold shoulder and not help 
her in this crisis of her life, because I am afraid of 
trouble? Isn’t it worth trouble, and a great deal of 
trouble, and a great deal of patience, to suve this 
daughter of hers from ruin? I think itis.” 

“TI think you and your husband will do it,’’ said the 
Doctor, “because you are just what you are; and I 
shall help you, because I’m whatI am; but, neverthe- 
less, I set the reasonable side before you. I think this 
Maggie isa fine creature. There are, ina confused way, 
the beginnings of a great deal that is right, and even 
noble, in her; but nobody ought to begin with her 
without taking account of risks.” 

“ Well,” said Eva, “you know I am e Christian, and 
I look in the New Testament for my principles, and 
there I find it plainly set down that the Lord values 
one sinner that is brought to repentance more than 
ninety and nine just persons that need nc repentance, 
and that he would leave the ninety and nine sheep, 
aud go into the wilderness to look up one lost lamb.” 

“That is the Christian religion, undoubtedly,” said 
Dr. Campbell; “ but there is exactly where the Chris- 
tian religion parts company with worldly prudence. 
The world and all its institutions are organized and 
arranged for the strong, the wise, the prudent, and 
the successful. The weak, the sick, the sinners. and all 
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that sort of thin _to have as much care as they 
can without int With the healthy and strong. 
Now, in the good ‘times of English law they used 
to hang summafily anybody that made trouble in 
society in any way—the woman who stole a loaf of 
bread, and the man who stole a horse, and the vagrant 
who picked a pocket; then there was no discussion 
and no bother about reformation such as is coming 
down upon our conseiences now-a-days. Good old 
times those were when there wasn’t any of this gush 
over the fallen and lost; the slate was wiped clean of 
all the puzzling sums and the account started clear. 
Now-a-days there is such a bother about taking care 
of criminals that an honest man bas no decent chance 
of comfort.” 

“Well, Doctor,” Eva, “if the essence of Chris- 
tianity is restorat and salvation, I don’t see but 
your profession is essentially a Christian one. You 
seek and save the lost. It is your business by your 
toil and labor to help people who have sinned against 
the laws of nature, to get them back again to health; 
isn’t it so?’ 

“ Well, yes, it is,’’ said the doctor, ‘though I find 
everything going against me in this direction as much 
as you do.” 

“But you find mercy in nature,” said Harry. “In 
the language of the Psalms: ‘ There is forgiveness with 
her that she may be feared.’ The first thing after one 
of her laws has been broken comes in her effort to 
restore and’save; it may be blind and awkward, but 
still it points toward life and not death, and you doc- 
tors are her ministers and priests. You bear the phys- 
ical gospel; and we Christians take the same process 
to the spiritual realm that lies just above yours, and 
that has to work through yours; our business in both 
realms seems to be, by our own labor, self-denial and 
suffering, to save those who have sinned against the 
laws of their being.” 

“Well,” said the doctor; “even so, I go in for saving 
in my line by an instinct apart from my reason, an in- 
stinct as blind as nature’s when she sets out to heal a 
broken bone in the right arm of a scalawag who never 
used his arm for anything but thrashing his wife and 
children, and making himeelf a general nuisance; yet 
I have been amazed sometimes to see how kindly and 
patiently old Mother Nature will work for such a 
man. Well, Iam something like her. I have the blind 
instinct of healing it my profession, and I confess to 
sitting up all night watching to keep the breath of life 
in sick babies that I know ought to be dead, and had 
better be dead, know that there’s no chance in life for 
them to be even deceit and respectable if they live; 
but I can’t let’em die any more than nature can with- 
outa struggle. The fact is that reason is one thing 
and our human heart another, and, as St. Paul says, 
‘these two are contrary one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do the thing ye would.’ You and your hus- 
band, Mrs. Henderson, have got a good deal of this 
troublesome humau heart in you, so that you cannot 
act reasonably any more than I can.” 

“That’s you, Deetor,” said Eva, with a bright, sud- 
den movement towards him and laying her hand on 
his arm, “let's not act reasonably—let’s act by some- 
thing higher. I know there is something higher— 
something we dare to do and feel able to do in our 
best moments. You are a Christian in heart, Doctor, 
if not in faith.” 

“Me? I’m the most terrible heretic in all the con- 
tinent.” — 

“But when you sit up all night with a sick baby 
from mere love of saving, you are a Christian; for 
doesn’t Christ say, ‘inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto me’? Christians are those 
who have Christ’s spirit, as I think, and sacrifice them- 
selves to save others.” 

‘*May the angels be of your opinion when I try the 
gate hereafter,” said the Doctor. “ But, now, seriously, 
about this Maggie, I apprehend that you will have 
trouble from the fact that having been kept on stimu- 
lants in a rambliug, loose, disorderly life, she will not 
be able long to accommodate herself to any regular 
habits. I don’t know how much of a craving for 
drink there may be. fn her case, but it is a usual com- 
plication of such cases. Such people may go for 
weeks without yielding, and then the furore comes 
upon them and away they go. Perhaps she may not 
be one of those worst cases; but in any event the sud- 
den cessation of all the sort of tumultuous kind of 
excitement she has been accustomed to may lead toa 
running down of the nervous system that will make 
her act unreasonably. Her mother and people of her 
class may be relied on for doing the very worst thing 
that the case admits of, with the very best intentions. 
And now if these complications get you into any trou- 
ble, rely upon me go far as I can do anything to help. 
Don’t hesitate to command me any hour and to any 
extent, because I mean to see the thing through with 
you. When spring comes on, if you get her through 
the winter, we must try and find her a place in some 
decent, quiet farmer's family in the country, where 
she may feed chickens and ducks and make butter, 
and ‘live a natural, healthful, out-of-doors life; and in 
my opinion that will. be the best and safest way for 
her.” ; 

“Come, Doctor,” said Harry, “ will you walk up 
town with me? It’s time I was off.” 

“Now, Harry, please remember, don’t forget to 
match that worsted,’”’ said Eva. “Oh! and that tea 
must be changed. You just call in and tell Haskins 
that.” 
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“ Anything else?” said Harry, buttoning bis over- 
coat. 

“No; only be sure you come back early, for mamma 
says Aunt Maria is coming down here upon me, and I 
shall want you to strengthen me. The Doctor appre- 
ciates Aunt Maria.”’ 

“ Certainly I do,” said the Doctor; ‘a devoted reia- 
tion who carries you all in her heart hourly, and there- 
fore has an undoubted right to make you as uncom- 
fortable as she pleases. That is the beauty of relations. 
If you have them you are bothered with them, and if 
you haven’t you are bothered for want of ’em. So it 
goes. Now I would give all the world if I had a good 
aunt or grandmother to haul me over the coals, and 
fight me out of pure love—a fellow feels lonesome 
when he knows nobody would care if he went to the 
Devil.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Eva, ‘‘come here whenever 
you’re lonesome, and we’ll fight and abuse you to your 
heart’s content, and you shan’t go to that improper 
person without our making a fuss about it. We'll 
abuse you us if you were one of the family.” 

**Good,” said the Doctor, as he stepped towards the 
front window; “but, here, to be sure, is your Aunt, 
bright and early.” 

The door opened to let out the two gentlemen just as 
Mrs. Wouvermans was coming up the steps, fresh and 
crisp as one out betimes on the labors of a good con- 
science. 

The dear woman had visited the Stephensons, at the 
far end of the city, and had diplomatic conversations 
with both mistress and maid in that establishment, 
and had now arrived as minister plenipotentiary toset 
all matters right in Kva’s establishment. She had 
looked all through the supject, made up her mind pre- 
cisely what Eva ought to do. revolved it in her own 
mind as she sat apparently attending to rather a drow- 
sy sermon at her church, and was now come as full of 
sparkling vigor and brisk purposes as a well-corked 
bottle of champagne. ; 

Eva met her at the door with the dutiful affection 
which she had schooled herself to feel towards one 
whose intentions were always so good, but with that 
secret reserve of firm resistance as to the lines of her 
own proper personality. 

“T have a great deal to do, to-day,” she said, “‘and 
s0 I came out early to see you before you should be 
gone out or anything, because ] had something very 
particular I wanted to say to you.” 

Eva took her aunt’s things and committed them to 
the care of Maggie, who opened the parlor-door at this 
moment. 

Aunt Maria turned towards her in a grand superior 
way and fixed a searching glance on her. 

“ Maggie,” she said, ‘‘is this you? i’m astonished to 
see you here.”’ 

The words were not much, but the intonation and 
manner were meant to have all the effect of an awful 
and severe act of judgment on a detected culprit—to 
express Mrs. Wouvermans’s opinion that Maggie’s pres- 
ence in any decent. house was an impertinence aud a 
disgrace. 

Maggie’s pale face turned a shade paler, and her 
black eyes flashed fire; but she said nothing; she went 
out and closed the door with violence. 

& “ Did you see that?” said Aunt Maria, turning to Eva. 

“‘T saw it, Aunty, and I must say I think it was more 
your fault than Maggie’s. People in our position 
ought not to provoke girls, if we do not want to excite 
temper and have rudeness.” 

“* Well, Eva, I’ve come up here to have a plain talk 
with you about this girl, for I think you don’t know 
what you’re doing in taking her into your house. I’ve 
talked with Mrs, Stephenson, and with your Aunt 
Atkins, and with dear Mrs. Elmore about it, and there 
is but just one opinion—they are all united in the idea 
that you ought not to take such a girl into your 
family. You never can do anything with them; they 
are utterly good for nothing, and they make no end of 
trouble. I went and talked to your mother, but she is 
just like a bit of tow string, you can’t trust her any 
way, ‘and she is really afraid to come and tell you 
what she really thinks, but in her heart she feels just 
as the rest of us do.” 

“Well, now, upon my word, Aunt Maria, I can't see 
what right you and Mrs. Stephenson and Aunt Atkins 
and Mrs. Elmore have to sit as a jury on my family 
affairs and send me advice as to my arrangements, and 
I’m not in the least obliged to you for talking about 
my affairs tothem. I think I told you some time ago 
that Harry and I intend to manage our family accord- 
ing to our own judgment; and while we respect you and 
are desirous of showing that respect in every proper 
way, we cannot allow you any right to intermeddle in 
our family matters. I am guided by my husband’s 
judgment, and you yourself admit that for a wife there 
is no other proper appeal, and Harry and I act as one. 
We are entirely united in all our family matters.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose there is no harm in my taking 
an interest in your family matters, since you are my 
god-child and I brought you up and have always cared 
as much about you as any mother could do—in fact, I 
— I have felt more likea mother to you than Nellie 

as.’ 

. “ Well, Aunty,” said Eva, “ of course I feel how kind 
and good you have always been, and I’m sure I thank 
you with all my heart; but still, after all, we must be 
firm in saying that you cannot govern our family.” 

“Who is wanting to govern your family ?—what 
ridiculous talk that is! just as if I had ever tried; but 





you may, of course, allow your old aunt, that has had 
experience that you haven’t had, to propose arrange- 
ments and tell you ot things to your advantage, can’t 
you?” 

“Oh, of course, Aunty.” 

‘Well, I went up to the Stephensons because they 
are going to Europe to be gone for three years, and I 
thought I could secure their Ann for you. Ann isa 
treasure. She has been ten years with the Stephen- 
sons, and Mrs. Stephenson says she don’t know of a 
fault that she has." 

“Very well, but, Aunty, 1 don’t want Aun if she were 
an angel; I have my Mary and I prefer her to anybody 
that could be named.”’ 

“ But, Eva, Mary.is getting old, and she is encum- 
bered with this witch of a daughter whom she is put- 
ting upon your shoulders and making you carry; and 
I perceive that you'll be ridden to death—it’s a perfect 
Old Man of the Sea on your backs. Now, get rid of 
Mary, and you get rid of the whole trouble. Now it 
isn’t worth while, just because you’ve got attached to 
Mary, to sacrifice your interests for her sake. Just let 
her go.”’ 

“ Well, now, Aunty, the short of the matter is, that I 
will do nothing of the kind. I won’t let Mary go, and 
i don’t want any other arrangement than just what I 
have. Iam perfectly satisfied.” 

“Well, vou’ll see that your keeping that girl in your 
house will bring you all into disgrace yet,” said Aunt 
Maria, rising hastily. “But it’s no use talking. I 
spent a gooa half day attending to this matter, and 
making arrangements that would have given you the 
very best of servants; but if you choose to take in 
tramps, you must take the consequences. I can't help 
it;” and Aunt Maria rose vengefully and felt for her 
bonnet. 

Eva opened the door of the little sewing-room, where 
Maggie had laid it, and saw her vanishing out of the 
opposite door. 

“TI hope she did not hear you, Aunty,” she said, in- 
voluntarily. 

“*I don’t care if she did,” was the reply, as the in- 
jured lady resumed her bonnet and departed from the 
house, figuratively shaking the dust from her feet. 

Eva went out also to attend to some of her morning 
business, and on her return was met by Mary with an 
anxious face. Maggie had gone out and taken all her 
things with her, and was nowhere to be found. After 
some search Eva found a paper pinned to the cushion 
of her toilet-table, on which was written: 

** Dear Mrs. Henderson : 

“ You have tried hard to save me; but it’s no use. I am 
only a trouble to mother, and I disgrace you. SoIam going, 
and don’t try to find me. May God bless you and mother. 


“* MAGGIE.” 
(To be continred.) 





A PAGE FROM THE SCOTTISH RE- 
VIVAL. 
By CHARLES TERRY COLLINS. 
OBAN, Scotland, Aug. 29, 1874. 
HE revival in Scotland is so largely connected 
with the labors, and follows so certainly the 
movements, of Mr. Moody, that to trace his journey- 
ings is to track the course of the great tidal wave of 
religious feeling which is sweeping over Scotland. In 
the Assemblies of the different Presbyterian churches 
this instrumentality of the American evangelist has 
been so freely and cordially acknowledged, that 
clergymen and laymen of all denominations every- 
where look forward to the coming of Mr. Moody as to 
the advent of a revival. This was evident day before 
yesterday in our quiet watering place, when printed 
posters announced his unexpected coming, and the 
peripatetic bellman, after shouting out his notices of 
* Breakfasts on board the morning steamers,” ** Cheap 
herring,” ‘Lost,’ took breath and proclaimed the 
eomivg for Friday night of ‘“‘the American Evan- 
gelist.’’ There was instantly great bustle of prepara- 
tion, and a certainty of expectation that anticipated 
and to a partial extent explained the result which 
followed. Men expected a blessing, prayed, acted, 
spoke as though they expected it, and it came. 
The United Presbyterian Church, the largest in the 
place, was crowded long before the appointed time, 
all standing room being occupied, and the vestry and 
class-room back of the pulpit being well filled. Every 
surrounding village had sent in its contribution, and 
many went away unable to find even a standing 
place. The meeting began at 8 p.m. Mr. Moody, after 
travelling from seven in the morning to reach Oban 
about that time, sndtched a hasty tea, and at half-past 
eight, to the great satisfaction of all, appeared at the 
vestry door. Instantly a change came over the char- 
acter of the meeting. All means of ventilation were 
opened; Mr. Moody’s authority obtaining, what a 
Scotch audience are slow to yield, plenty of fresh air. 
He himself came into the pulpit in a fresh, breezy 
way. One felt there was an end to cant and drawl in 
that meeting. The chapter read was Ez. xxxiv., from 
the llth verse. Then “The Gate Ajar” was sung, and 
Mr. Moody began, choosing for his text Luke xix, 10, 
“ For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” His style is too well known at home 
to need description. Being in Scotland may have pol- 
ished his language somewhat (the Scotch certainly 
claim it has), but he still says ‘he come,” ‘to save 
you and 1,” and the nasal twang iv his voice would be 
offensively strong even in the States. All this makes 





an unpleasant impression at first, yet to his audience 
there is a strange novelty in it that fascinates. 

His speech was an earnest conversation, which in- 
sinuated itself by its novel and familiar style. It was 
much as follows. 

Christ came for a purpose, and He has told it. I+ is 
to seek and to save. When the Prince of Wales visited 
the States the newspapers wondered why he had come, 
but he never told us. He visited us and went away. 
But when the Prince of Heaven came to earth He told 
us why He came. If there was any great sinner there 
it was his own fault if he was not saved, for Christ 
came tosave him. ‘God has taken the place of the 
seeker.” You would expect the sinner to seck, but, 
no! it is God. ‘“*He came to Adam the very first day 
and He cried, ‘Adam! where art thou?’ and Adam, 
who bad sinned, was hid away in the bushes.” Just so 
all his sons and grandsons are hidden away, and God 
is seeking them. Then followed a description of the 
shepherd seeking the sheep and the woman the piece 
of money. You could fairly see the nervous haste of 
the woman, moving the furniture, and using her 
broom. Then he carried us back to the blind and sick 
in Christ’s time. ‘There was a blind man in Jericho— 
born blind—and he was a-begging one day, and there 
came along a man, and he said to the blind man, ‘I 
saw a fellow like you the other day in Jerusalem, born 
blind, a fellow that once hadn’t any eyes, and he eould 
see.’ ‘I don’t believe it,’ said the blind man. ‘ But be 
did have them, I saw them, and I asked him about it, 
(he was of age,) and he said one day a prophet came 
along in the street, and he spit on the grownd and 
made mud and plastered his eyes with it. And he 
told him to go wash in Siloam, and he went, and he 
got two splendid eyes. It’s made a great stir down our 
way in Jerusalem. Then the other day he met a leper, 
and the man cried ‘If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean,’ and He just touched him and he was clean. 
Why, even the devils are subject to Him; and they do 
say that he has raised a man from thedead. Hisname 
is Jesus, and he lives in Nazareth, but he gees about 
from village to village, and if ever He comes this way 
you just present your case to Him; there’s no eom- 
mittee; you can go right to Him, and, best of all, He 
won’t charge you a cent.’"’ Then followed a graphic 
description of the healing of Bartimeus; of his meet- 
ing Zaccheus, and of Zaccheus rushing off to find Jesus. 
“T seem to see it,’’ said Mr. Moody, again and again, 
and one began to feel he did “see it ’’—and therein lay 
his power. The whole story was one vivid reality to 
him, and he made you feel it to be so, too. (A Scottish 
gentleman said to me, the other day, ‘* One reason of 
Mr. Moody’s power is that so much Christian truth has 
come as a new thing to him, and he is able to give it to 
you just as it has flashed in fresh on hisown mind. He. 
does not tell you anything which you never kuew be- 
fore, but he makes it real, somehow.”’) 

By this time the audience were in perfect sympathy 
with the speaker, and his words grew more pointed. 

The Scotch didn’t believe in sudden conversions, but 
here was one. Christ spoke to Zaccheus and * he was 
converted somewhere between that branch and the 
ground: that was quick work, wasn’t it?’ Then came 
the feast of Zaccheus, and so the origin of Christ’s words 
in the text chosen. From this point he began to appeal 
in fresh, earnest. words, to his audience’s need. ‘ Do 
you say you’re not much of a sinner? Why, you've 
sinned hundreds of times; and if God drove Adam eut 
of Eden for one sin, what are you going todo?” The 
fault of men is that they try to justify themselves. 
Christ was in earnest, and it would be well for us to 
be. A lost soul is a fact. 

There was no particular method. Anecdote followed 
anecdote, touchingly told and enforcing some earnest 
home-thrust. We might perhaps find fault that there 
was too much effort to play upon the feelings of those 
who had lost ‘friends, and thus to enforce the truth 
that God sought them through their affliction. But be 
that as it may, it certainly awakened some to the truth. 

It was nearly ten when Mr. Moody, closing -his 
address, asked, * Is there not some one here who would 
like to be remembered in our last prayer? some one? 
Why, I was in a meeting the other night and thirty- 
nine arose. Won’t just one rise to-night?’ After a 
little hesitation one young man rose, then another 
person, and another. Amid the breathless hush 
of the multitude, Mr. Moody counted them as they 
arose, “one,” ‘‘two,’’ “three,’’ till twenty-five were 
numbered. When he called for those Christians 
wishing prayers there was a movement on the part of 
the larger portion of the audience, and in a touching 
prayer he commended these all to God. The class and 
session room were then cleared, and fully thirty, many 
of them young men, camein. Through lack of system 
among those who conversed with them it is difficult to 
learn the result; but I have certain information of 
several who then and there seemed to accept Christ as 
a Saviour. I was altogether unprepared for such a 
result, and could hardly believe it when those twenty- 
five reserved Highlanders rose for prayers. There 
have been four weeks of evangelistic meetings in Oban, 
and yet, though there have been among the laborers 
such men as the two Drs. Bonar, and others of equal 
earnestness and power, it has been impossible to gatber 
even a meeting of inguirers. In one short night all 
this past work seems to have germinated. This morn- 
ing at eight Mr. Moody departed; but he has left 
behind him the effect and example of one live meet- 
ing, and there seems every hope that there may now 
be a revival to record at Oban. 
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AUGUSTINE AND PELAGIUS. 
By D. G. Porter. 


Ut. to the time of Augustine nothing which 
could be called a system of Christian philos- 
ophy had ever been developed. The Greek fathers 
had never sought very earnestly or carefully to fathom 
the depths of sin and grace, the consequences of the 
fall, and the nature of the eternal election. They had 
innocently supposed that the human will, or willing- 
ness, and divine grace were both indispensable factors, 
always coUperating with each other in the work of 
salvation, (Synergism) and they nad not troubled them- 
selves to inquire whether one or the other of these fac- 
tors must always and inevitably take the precedence; 
and they naturally supposed that salvation was, at 
some rate, possible to all to whom the gospel was 
preached. 

Augustine thought more profoundly upon these sub- 
jects than any teacher who had preceded him, and his 
peculiar experience had fitted him to understand at 
leasi one side of the true philosophy of salvation. He 
had been himself consciously ‘‘sold under sin,” and 
had keenly felt the hopelessness and bitterness of the 
bondage. He had not only inherited a powerfully pas- 
sionate nature, keenly alive to all the allurements of 
sense, but by yielding himself to the indulgence of 
those forms of sin in which it acquires its most abso- 
lute mastery over the soul, he had apparently, if not 
actually, lost all power of resistance. His sin was as 
certain as his opportunity, or, at least, could only be 
deferred, not prevented, by his utmost endeavors. If 
there was any truth which Augustine’s experience had 
fitted him to appreciate, it was the helplessness, under 
certain circumstances, of man’s bondage to sin, and 
the absolute hopelessness of unaided resistance. Hence 
we find the doctrine of sin, original sin, total deprav- 
ity, absolute bondage, the central point of his system. 

He reasoned, of course, from his own experience to 
the rest of the human race; and his observation of 
men in that corrupt period of the Roman empire 
seemed to confirm his inferences. By this experience 
he interpreted the doctrine of the fall; and, besides 
other passages of Scripture which seemed to establish 
his view, the erroneous rendering of one passage in 
particular was made the foundation of a doctrine al- 
most essential to his system. 

He confesses that he hated the study of Greek as a 
boy, and the consequence of course was that he be- 
came but a very indifferent Greek scholar. He there- 
fore did not use a copy of the Testament in the original 
Greek, but contented himself instead with the Latin 
translation of Jerome (the Vulgate), who, following an 
older version, had rendered the passage ‘for that all 
have sinned,” in Rom. 5.12, ‘in whom all sinned,” the 
*af’o of the original Greek being incorrectly replaced 
by in quo in the Latin. Augustine believed that the 
in whom must be referred to Adam, mentioned in the 
first clause of the verse; and supposed that the passage 
contained a direct and positive statement that all man- 
kind had actually sinned in Adam, and were of course 
justly exposed to the wrath of God for the sin thus 
committed, having received also its inevitable effects 
in the inherent depravity of their own nature. Am- 
brose had indeed made the same mistake before him; 
but neither the authority of Ambrose, nor his own 
speculation, nor experience, nor consciousness, could 
have availed with Augustine for the acceptance of this 
doctrine. He owes this part of his theory at least to 
what he believed to be a plain and positive declaration 
of Scripture, but which was in reality only a mistake 
of the translators. 

THE SYSTEM OF AUGUSTINE. 

His system may be briefly stated as follows: Man 
was created with a preponderating tendency to good, 
but with the possibility of sin. The sin of his fall was 
heinous, and involved all his posterity, who, being in- 
cluded in him, already existing in him in the germ, 
actually sinned with him, and are each individually 
and personally guilty for their share in the great trans- 
gression. 

Souls, he inclined to believe, are not created imme- 
diately by God, (Creation theory), but are produced 
mediately in the course of natural propagation, (Tra- 
ducian theory), and thus inevitably inherit the de- 
pravity of the original nature. As a consequence of 
the fall the whole human race lost the original moral 
freedom and became thoroughly depraved, having 
tendencies only for evil, being utterly unable to do 
good, or to lift themselves from the ruin in which they 
are involved. 

Infants without baptism are lost, but are consigned 
to a comparatively mild condemnation. Men can be 
saved only by free and unmerited This grace 
which is irresistible in its effects, nevitably making 
the subject willing to do good, is vouchsafed only to 
few. These few are the elect, chosen before the foun- 
dation of the world and predestined to eternal life. 

Election does not depend on the foreknowledge of 
faith on the part of its subjects, for faith is also the 
free gift of God, and itself depends on predestination. 
Predestination cannot be explained; it belongs to the 
inscrutable counsels of @od. 

Augustine could not, of course, derive his doctrine 
of predestination from his own experience or religious 
consciousness; and he did not readily and willingly 
accept it from Scripture. He was at first inclined to 
the belief that though salvation was not of him that 
willeth nor of him that runneth, yet faith, the begin- 








ning and the first of the conditions of salvation, was 
possible toall. This, at least, did not seem to him to 
be expressly excluded from human possibility by the 
language of Paul in the ninth chapter of Romans; and 
for a time he clung to this idea, unwilling to surrender 
himself to the terrible doctrine of absolute and uncon- 
ditional predestination, which, indeed, even to the 
last, he shrunk from fairly and fully expressing. At 
length, however, he saw that this cherished idea was 
not warranted by a fair construction of the language 
of Paul, and concluded that faith also was beyond hu- 
man possibility, a free and unmerited gift. 

His theology was at this stage when the natural 
course of its development was arrested by the Pelagian 
controversy. But it was not merely arrested; it was 
fixed for his own time and for centuries to follow. It 
is doubtless true, as Neander observes, that his system 
was evolved out of the depths of his own consciousness 
and experience and thought, and without reference to 
any controversy; but it was evidently not completed 
so that he was satisfied with it. Augustine, unlike 
Calvin, was a man who sometimes changed his mind; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that his theolog- 
ical system might have reached a more satisfactory 
development, if its completion had not been precipi- 
tated by the controversy which engaged his efforts and 
thought from the time of its inception to the close of 
his life. 

PELAGIUS AND HIS SYSTEM. 

Pelagius was a native of Britain and was bred asa 
monk. He was naturally of a mild disposition. He 
had not inherited the powerful passions of Augustine, 
and such as he did inherit had not been developed 
under the stimulating influences of the North African 
climate, nor had he been much exposed to the tempta- 
tions of sense. He had kept himself unspotted from 
the world, unstained, at least wuninthralled by the 
grosser forms of sensual indulgence. He had never, 
like Augustine, been conscious of a terrible bondage 
to sin at the same time that an ideal of excellence, 
which he longed to attain and could not, was ever 
present to his mind. He believed he had always been 
free to choose between good and evil; and as his 
temptations had not been very formidable, he had 
generally chosen the former, though conscious that he 
did it not by constraint, and believing that he might 
as easily have chosen the latter. 

The central point of his system was the absolute free- 
dom of the will and the unimpaired moral responsibil- 
ity which he believed could only thence result. 
Adam’s sin, according to his view, was not a very se- 
rious matter, and entailed no serious consequences 
upon his posterity beyond that of a bad exareple. 
Every child is bern sinless, inheriting no depravity. 
Its soul is created immediately by God, net mediately 
through natural propagation. Baptism was not nec- 
essary to the salvation of an infant, but was doubtless 
a good thing, giving it aun advantage it could not 
otherwise receive. 

£very man is at all times possessed of an absolute and 
equal freedom of choice between good and evil, and is 
guilty and liable to punishment only for his own sin, 
not for that of Adam or his other ancestors. Good- 
ness would not be goodness if constrained and without 
the ghoice of evil; and sin would not be sin unless vol- 
untarily committed. Man is born with an equal ca- 
pacity for either. The universal prevalence of evil 
must be ascribed to the force of custom and evil exam- 
ple. Sinless lives are possible, and there are even some 
actual instances; but Pelagius, perhaps from fear of 
involving himself in too evident heresy, would not 
admit that any could be saved without the special pro- 
vision made known through the Gospel. Thence 
comes forgiveness to those who have sinned and the 
needful strength and assistance to all. The grace of 
salvation through the Gospel is free to all mankind, 
and will be dispensed or withheld according as the free 
will of each individual determines him to evil or good. 

In the year 409 we find Pelagius in Rome, already 
advanced in life, but utterly unconscious that his 
views are heretical or novel, and laboring quietly to 
reform the corrupt morals of the city. He composed 
a brief commentary on the Epistles of Paul, in which 
the peculiar tendency of his views is distinctly appa- 
rent. This, however, seems to have occasioned no ex- 
citement. But in endeavoring to carry these views 
into practice in reforming the lives of the people, he 
seems to have pressed his idea of individual, personal 
responsibility so far as to come into collision with the 
doctrines of sin which through the influence of Augus- 
tine had already been disseminated in Rome, and 
which perhaps were the more readily accepted from 
the fact that many seemed to find in them an excuse 
for the imperfection of their lives. Thus the contro- 
versy commenced. Pelagius was aided by Celestius, a 
Roman advocate whom he had converted to his views, 
and who proved a more able and ready defender of 
the system than Pelagius himself. 

In 411 Pelagius and Celestius, not caring to remain 
in Italy, which was now under the power of the Goths, 
left Rome and passed over to Africa. They found 
Augustine not at Hippo, but at Carthage, engaged in 
his discussion with the Donatists; and Pelagius, who 
was soon to leave for Palestine, had no opportunity of 
a satisfactory interview with him. Celestius, however, 
tarried longer, and finding friends both for himself 
and his doctrines, was encouraged to apply for ordina- 
tion as a presbyter in the church at Carthage. This 
step provoked open epposition. He was accused be- 
fore a council summonei by Aurelius the bishop, and 





as the result, instead of being ordained as a presbyter, 
he was excommunicated as a heretic. But his views 
had.been so favorably received by many that Augus- 
tine felt called upon to set himself immediately at 
work for their refutation. Thus the war was carried 
into Africa. 

The doctrines of Pelagius found greater favor in 
Palestine, whither he had gone on leaving Carthage. 
They were soon, however, assailed by Jerome, the 
personal friend of Augustine and the greatest scholar 
among the Church Fathers, who was now living as a 
monk at Bethlehem. In 415 Orosius, a young Spanish 
ecclesiastic and a pupil of Jerome, formally accused 
Pelagius before a Synod held by John, bishop of Jeru- 
salem. But Jobn of Jerusalem, besides being no 
heresy-hunter, was a disciple of Origen rather than of 
Augustine, and was disposed to accept the doctrine of 
Pelagius with such explanations as were offered by 
the latter. His accusers, perceiving this inclination 
on the part of the presiding bishop, now said that 
since both parties belonged to the Western Church, 
the matter ought to be referred to the Bishop of Rome. 
To this John had no objection, and the matter was 
thus disposed of. 

Another accusation, made the following year before 
a council held under the presidency of Eulogius, 
bishop of Cesarea, resulted still more favorably to 
Pelagius, who was in this instance formally acquitted. 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY. 
By CELIA BURLEIGH. 


AM thinking of the man, lame from his birth, 

who day by day was carried and laid at the gate 
of the Temple called Beautiful. Barely to live was 
his best hope; to win enough from the compassion of 
the passers-by to keep life in his poor crippled body. 

In and out went the throng of worshipers: priests 
and Levites, rich men and beautiful women. Now 
and then one dropped a coin into his extended palm, 
but by far the greater number passed him by un- 
heeded. He had no dream of ever standing among 
his fellow-men, of ever walking the streets of Jeru- 
salem, of ever entering that temple a happy worshiper. 

And yet, in the weary round of days that made up 
his life, came at length one day distinguished above 
all others, a day of supreme blessedness and unutter- 
able joy, when his life-long infirmity was laid aside, 
and he, the poor cripple, entered with the throng of 
worshipers into the Temple, walking and leaping and 
praising God. What if that one day he had failed to 
be at his post? What if, instead of fixing his eyes on 
the apostle of truth, he had been watching, with 
covetous eyes, the coins that fell into the outstretched 
palms of his associates? Then had he not been healed, 
then had the supreme day of his life been as unevent- 
ful as the days that had preceded it. 

Has this miracle no significance for us? Lame from 
our birth, we are all waiting at the gate called Beauti- 
ful for the word of power that shall make us whole. 

All the beauty of the external world, the green of 
quiet valleys, the mystery of the far-reaching ocean 
and the varied splendors of the changing year, sunset 
and moonrise and the midnight stars, the sweet ex- 
pressiveness of the human face and the moral loveli- 
ness of saintly souls, all these are revelations of the 
Supreme Beauty, words of power streaming forth at 
the gate Beautiful, waiting only our cotperation to 
heal and uplift us. But if we are deaf to the word of 
healing, covetous of coins, intent upon the infirmities 
of our neighbors. envious of those who are more pros- 
perous than ourselves, then what apostle shall heal 
us, what God’s word shall quicken the sluggish life in 
our souls? 

It is not enough that we look forth on the external 
beauty of the world, inhale the morning air, listen to 
the music of the wind among the trees, watch the 
glories of sunset and exclaim, How beautiful! Unless 
we recognize the inuer glory, hear through the voices 
of nature God’s voice speaking to our souls, not one of 
our infirmities will be healed, nor shall we enter into 
the temple of a true life, walking in the uprightness 
of a perfected manhood, all our powers attuned to 
harmony, all that is in us praising God. 

Said one of our country’s most gifted men, “‘ Beauty 
was the angel of deliverance that led me out of dark- 
ness into light. My childhood was singularly destitute 
of moral influences, and my nature a seething caldron 
of ungoverned and almost ungovernable passions and 
propensities. But I loved nature. The beauty of twi- 
light, the sweet influence of asummer night, the purity 
and freshness of early morning would soften my most 
wayward mood and subdue me even to tears.”’ 

Many a young nature is impressed not so much by 
the sinfulness of bad habits as by their ugliness—the 
deformity of faces flushed with passion, bloated with 
intemperance, darkened by sensuality. A sense of 
their moral significance comes later, but the love of 
beauty is the golden clue by which he is led out of the 
pit of low desires, along the brink of terrible tempta- 
tions, into a plain path, where at length he acknowl- 
edges the hallowed guidance of beckoning duties. 

That we may be helped by the sweet influences of 
nature, by the love and sympathy beaming from 
human faces, by the moral beauty of unselfish lives, 
we must remember that through all these things God 
is continually seeking to heal our infirmities, and 
through the gate called Beautiful to lead us into the 
temple of a holy life. 
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The ancient Greeks filled their public places with 
statues whose noble grace and tranquil dignity was a 
perpetual rebuke to all unworthiness. Rare creations 
of the sculptor’s art lent their ennobling influence to 
the home, and the mothers of the race lived in the 
presence of beautiful forms and faces. In whatever 
direction they looked the admonition, Be beautiful, 
met their eyes. 

Shall not we borrow a hint from these lovers of 
beauty? As the mother bears in her bosom the child 
that in the fullness of time shall be born, so each of us 
bears in this material body an immortal soul to be born 
by-and-by into the life eternal. As the child is fash- 
ioned from the substance of the mother, as every im- 
pression made upon her is woven into its character, so, 
day by day, the soul is fashioned from the impressions 
made upon it through the senses, from the deeds we 
do, from the thoughts we think, from the affections we 
cherish, and in the light of eternity all will be re- 
vealed. 

The poor cripple was healed at once; we get rid,of 
our infirmities little by little. Lame from our birth, 
weighted with the evil tendencies of all our ancestors, 
it may well take a lifetime to restore us; we may well 
need all the healing influences with which as with sun- 
shine God floods the world. Love is the great Physi- 
cian; it is by God’s love that the worlds exist; it is by 
his love reaching us through nature and through lov- 
ing human hearts that we grow toward a true human- 
ity. In so far as we are imbued with the spirit of love 
we are helpers and healers; in so far as we are recipi- 
euts of love we are helped and healed. 

If we would call out what is best in one another we 
must carry about with us no coldly critical spirit; we 
must not act as spies on one another’s motives, nor lie 
in wait for defects; but keeping our hearts warm with 
love, remembering the infinite patience that has borne 
with our infirmities ever since we were born, we must 
extend a ready hospitality to the good we find in 
others, and wait with tireless patience the healing of 
their infirmities. 

There is a kind of ink used in writing which leaves 
no trace upon the paper till it is exposed to the fire; 
then every line grows legible, and the thought before 
hidden is revealed. So it is with us. God writes his 
message in our hearts—the message of faith and trust 
and moral beauty; but we do not see it, cannot de- 
cipher it, do not even suspect it is there, till the glow 
of some noble and loving soul shines on us, warming 
all our inner nature through, and revealing the divine 
message of which we were unaware. 

Dorothea, the heroine of Middlemarch, says: ‘“‘ By 
desiring what is perfectly good, even if we don’t quite 
know what it is and cannot do what we would, we are 
part of the divine power against evil, widening the 
skirts of light, and making the struggle with darkness 
narrower.” So, by desiring to find good in all we 
meet, we help to create it; by loving the morally 
beautiful we are helping to banish from the world the 
ugliness of evil. 

As the countenance is made beautiful by the shining 
through it of a pure and loving soul, so the world 
is made beautiful by the shining through it of God. 
Loving that beauty we draw near to him; seeking 
ever the good and the true, we are healed of our in- 
firmities, and enter, through the gate called Beautiful, 
into the temple, and are at one with the Most High, “a 
part of the divine power against evil.” 





RUSSIAN CONQUESTS. 
By GrorGcE M. Tow .e. 


WO subjects promise to overcast all others in 
European politics during the next quarter of a 
century. One of these is the great struggle between 
the sp‘ritual authority claimed by the Romish Church, 
and the secular power of the Protestant as well as 
the Catholic states, predicted with such apparenily 
just reason by the present Prime Minister of England. 
The other is the scarcely inferior struggle between 
Russia and Great Britain for the control of the 
commerce of the Orient. Both of these struggles 
have already begun, and are at this moment in 
progress. Germany, led by Prince Bismarck and 
Dr. Falk, has entered upon an energetic and seem- 
ingly irrepressible trial of strength with the Papacy. 
The Russian flag flies almost within sight of the lofty 
range of the Hindu Kush; and the Hindu Kush sepa- 
rates British India from Toorkistan. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the Russian 
advances in south-central Asia are a new story, or that 
the suspicions of Great Britain have only been recent- 
ly aroused by her progress there, Nearer and more 
dramatic events have throughout this century with- 
drawn public attention from a distant and essentially 
unobtrusive movement. Napoleonic wars and French 
revolutions, the rise of new kingdoms on the ruins of 
old, wars of Algiers, of the Crimea, of Italy, of Mexi- 
co, of Bohemia, of France, civil war in America, 
quickly succeeding, have cast the events in Asia into a 
dim background. Even England, especially watchful 
and jealous as she is of her Oriental empire, has been 
so busy nearer home as to lose sight of the far-off dan- 
ger for long intervals. 

As a fact, the steady advance and conquests of Rus- 
sia in that vast territory, two thousand miles in length, 
and more than one thousand in width, which lies be- 
tween Siberia on the north, Affghanistan, Persia, and 


India on the south, the Caspian and the Caucasus on 





the west, and Chinese Tartary on the east, commonly 
known as Toorkistan or Central Asia, have been going 
on for well-nigh two centuries. It was only early in 
the present century, however, that her progress com- 
prehended any considerable extent of territory. The 
limits of Siberia had gradually been widened, and 
stations on the Caspian far distant from Orenburg had 
been acquired. It was reserved to the Emperor Nich- 
olas and his successor, the present Emperor Alexander, 
to undertake in good earnest the subjection of the 
nomads of the Kirghiz Steppes, the rule of the deserts, 
and the permanent command of the Aral Sea and the 
Jaxartes River. At least forty years ago, the Russian 
Court had fixed its eyes upon Bokhara, Khokand, and 
Khiva, as points it was necessary for Russia to conquer 
and hold, in order to counteract the commercial as- 
cendency of England in the East, as well as to acquire 
that ascendency for herself; and to-day those three 
points are practically under Russian control. The 
Khiva expedition of more than a year ago, undertaken 
by Russia for the ostensible purpose of punishing the 
Khan for outrages on Russian caravans and the im- 
prisonment of Russian subjects, but really to gain pos- 
session of the Khanate for good and all, was by no 
means the first attempt to this end. As long ago as 
1837, the Russian General Perovski led a force of five 
thousand men, with field-pieces, from Orenburg across 
the deserts of the Kirghiz of the Little Horde, with 
the avowed design of capturing Khiva, and making it 
a Russian dependency; an attempt which, however, 
failed. Ten years after the same power had establish- 
ed three fortresses in the very heart of the steppe; and 
soon the Russians had seized control of the mouth of 
the Jaxartes. A glance at the map of Central Asia 
will show at once why they took the direction of this 
noble stream. Its waters pass through fertile valleys 
and at the foot of mountain ranges into the midst of 
the dominions of Khokand; and by taking possession 
of its banks as far as the mountains, they were able to 
form a lower, southern line of forts from the south- 
eastern limits of Siberia to the Sea of Aral. Within 
the past ten years the Russian conquests have steadily 
grown almost without check. Not only has the line 
of the Jaxartes as far as Khokand been permanently 
occupied, but the Emir of Bokhara, the head of Mo- 
hammedanism in Toorkistan, has been brought into a 
condition of forced dependency upon Russia, the right 
bank of the Oxus (Amon) has come under her control, 
and she has placed a permanent Cossack garrison in 
Khiva itself. 

The facility of Russian communication with these 
eastern regions has, moreover, very greatly increased 
since General Perovski’s abortive expedition of 1837. 
Russia has acquired Georgia, the Caucasus, full control 
on the Caspian, several important military stations on 
the Caspian coast of Persia herself; a railway connects 
Moscow aud St. Petersburg with the Black Sea; an- 
other railway, passing below the spurs of the Caucas- 
ian range, links the Black Sea with the Caspian; Rus- 
sian steamers float, not only on the Caspian, but on the 
yet more remote Sea of Aral. 

On the extreme east, Russia finds herself already in 
contact with the formidable and not over friendly 
power of Yakoob Bey, the energetic Emir of Kash- 
gar; though between the Russian line of forts and 
Kashgar lie the lofty Thian Shan mountains, while on 
the other side, southward, the great Pamir Steppe 
intervenes between the Russians and the dominions of 
Cashmere. It must be observed, therefore, that dur- 
ing the present century, and, for the most part, within 
the past forty years, Russia has extended her control 
one thousand miles to the southward, and two thou- 
sand to the eastward. At the present moment she 
may fairly be said to be directly menacing the Ori- 
ental power of England. Just south of the river Oxus 
lie the territories ruled over by Shere Ali, Emir of 
Cabul and Affghanistan; and he is an ally of England, 
and protected by her. England has distinctly declared 
that the crossing of the Oxus into Cabul by the Rus- 
sian troops will be a signal for war. Russia has ap- 
proached still nearer to the frontiers of India itself in 
the direction of the Pamir Steppe and the range of the 


Hindu Kush; and Russian troops are probably garri- ' 


soned to-day within three days’ march of the Punjab. 

That Russia’s object is rather to acquire commercial 
than military ascendancy seems apparent from her 
treaties with the Toorkistan Khans, and tbe steps she 
has taken, as fast as her conquests were made, to estab- 
lish commercial depots and afford protection for cara- 
vans. Her commercial policy, too, is evidently two- 
fold. She wishes to monopolize the market of such 
thriving cities as Bokhara, Kashgar, Yarkand, and 
Samarcand for Russian mannfactures, thus replacing 
the trade in English manufactures via India; and she 
wishes to possess and guard a direct highway of com- 
munication between her European dominions and 
China. She has gone far on her way to accomplish 
both these objects; but her task is not yet completed, 
and, as its area narrows, the struggle to complete it 
must become more and more bitter. England is wak- 
ing up to the very serious danger of losing, at the very 
least, the monopoly of that Oriental commerce which 
is one of the chief objects in holding India, and for 
which the possession of India has given her large ad- 
vantages. 

The latest event in Russian operations in Central 
Asia is oné of prime importance. The river Oxus has 
been rendered navigable by the Russian war-ships, by 
the destruction of the dams which have hitherto ob- 
structed them, and there is now uninterrupted water 





communication between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
and up and down both of those great rivers. Russian 
flotillas may now penetrate very near to Affghanistan 
on one side, and quite to Khokand on the other. This 
fact will make their future conquests far more easy 
and cheap. ‘The presence on the Oxus,® says an En- 
glish journal, ‘‘of war-ships, destroys ell hopes of 
future resistance.” The same writer adds that the 
opening of that river to the navigation of war-ships 
“is Russia’s sign-manual of Central Asiatic suprem- 
acy.” The alarm has already extended not only to 
the Affghan allies, but to the Hindoo subjects of En- 
gland; and Persia is justly fearful of her independ- 
ence. 

Russia bids fair to checkmate England in the East. 
If England resists her strides toward commercial su- 
premacy, it is not improbable that such a policy will 
at once enkindle war. India would perhaps be direct- 
ly assailed on one side; Russia would advance on Con- 
stantinople; and the real struggle would probably 
again be on the Black Sea and the Bosphorus. Russia 
has gained by diplomacy the very object for which she 
fought and was defeated in the Crimea—the right to 
navigate the Euxine with her war-ships; and would 
enter upon a new war for the possession of Constanti- 
nople and Eastern control with many advantages 
which she did not possess before. She has new rail- 
ways and fortresses, and a new military system; she 
has the great German Empire as an active and puis- 
sant ally; one of her former enemies, France, is in no 
condition to join England again in fighting her. Such 
a conflict would be a bitter one; England would have 
her vast Indian Empire at stake, while Russia would 
be fighting for the achievement of the purpose which 
Peter the Great left as a legacy to his successors, and 
which Alexander and Nicholas struggled in vain to 
accomplish. Thus the “ Eastern Question,” which has 
so long brooded over Europe, becomes every year more 
ripe for that stern arbitrament of war which has been 
foreseen by statesmen for at least half a century. 











TO AN OCTOBER BEECH. 
By ANNIE MATHESON. 


REAT elms that touch the heavenly blue, 
Yet plant your footing in the dust, 
We love your bounteous life—we trust 
The quiet strength which dwells with you! 


The oak-tree’s wealth of golden gloom 
Is royal, and the chestnut seems 
A palace built of autumn dreams, 
Where birds and fancies both find room. 


The hawthorns, blushing here and there, 
Are dim beside the maple-trees 
That flutter crimson in the breeze, 

But ripe, red berries cluster where 


The sun had warmed the spring-tide snow 
That fell upon the boughs in May, 
And robins make a meal to-day 

Where sunbeams feasted long ago. 


The silver birch that quivering stands 
In constant tremor of delight, 
Plays with the breezes in their flight, 
Like some glad girl who claps her hands. 


The mountain ash, so lithe and strong, 
In green and scarlet stands erect, 
And in a leafy dialect, 

Unheard by us, wakes a wild song. 


The wistful willow bows her head 
To catch the music of the stream, 
The poplars somewhat solemn seem, 
With more of reverence than of dread. 


All these are good; I even love 
The dear dead leaves that they shake down, 
Asif to make a russet gown 

To shield the world from storms above. 


Yet one tree, more than all the rest, 
Has been to me a helpful friend, 
Whose very touch a thrill can send 

Athwart my life to make me blest. 


Kind Beech-tree, whose out-reaching boughs 
Yearn over ev’ry living thing, 
And shelter us like some broad wing, 

To thee I pay a lover’s vows! 


Not only when, as now, thou art 
Transfigured in celestial light 
That steals through golden leaves, and quite 
Wakes a sweet tempest in my heart; 


But when the Winter bares thy form 

In all its majesty of grace, 

When snowflakes robe thee, and thy face 
Ts lifted bravely to the storm ; 


And when the dewy warmth of Spring 
Opens the delicate brown fold, 
That spear-like will thy young leaves hold 
And guard from ev'ry hurtful thing ; 


When all the glist’ning buds divide, 
And thou art veiled in living green, 
Then I will lové thee, O my queen! 

But it was in the Summer-tide 


Thine arms were laid about me first, 
With whispered tenderness. May be’ 
My spirit thirsted, and by thee 

God sent refreshment for my thirst! 
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A DYING BELIEF. 


By GEorGE S. MERRIAM. 


_ history of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment in early times has been claborately dis- 
cussed in the Christian Union. The present phase of 
its history may, I think, be summed up in this: it is 
rapidly dying out of the minds of men. 

A superficial view might give an opposite im pression. 
The doctrine still stands in the creeds of almost the 
entire Christian church. In this country at least the 
avowed dissenters from it are in numbers an insignifi- 
cant minority. But the very body which to the eye 
presents this solid front is honeycombed with doubt 
and disbelief. The church to-day only half believes in 
the endlessness of future punishment. The time can 
hardly be distant when it will wholly reject the doc- 
trine. 

A few broad facts may be mentioned in support of 
this conclusion. First, the alteration which within a 
recent period has taken place in the form of the doc- 
trine, among its avowed supporters, is immense, and 
is the augury of a still more.radical change. It is not 
long since a hell of literal fire was geaerally preached. 
Now that idea is rejected even among the most ortho- 


‘dox. What has produced thischange? Simply the re- 


coil of the moral sense from a thing too horrible to be 
true. To modern thought there is no more odious fig- 
ure than the executioner, under the barbarous laws of 
the Middle Ages, torturing his victim with the rack 
and the fire; and the coneeption of the Almighty as 
doing the same on an infinite scale and forever was too 
repulsive for the Christian mind to retain. It was 
abandoned because enlightened Christian feeling de- 
clared that it could not be true; and men’s intellects, 
following in the wake of their moral sentiments, learn- 
ed to take as figurative texts which had formerly 
been held to teach a literal lake of fire. 

The identical sentiment which overthrew the idea 
of endless physical torment tends irresistibly to de- 
stroy the belief in endless spiritual torment. The 
former gave way first, simply because it appeals more 
strikingly to the imagination. As men come to feel 
that spiritual suffering, with hope forever banished 
and moral corruption forever fastened on the soul, is 
worse than any lake of fire, they will repel the idea 
that God can shut up his creatures in the one any more 
than in the other. 

Another sign of the change of belief is the change in 
the actual attitude of the church. I think the time is 
very recent when no one who disbelieved in eternal 
punishment could look for admission to an orthodox 
church. That is changing fast. Even the Presbyterian 
Church, the peculiar champion of orthodoxy, often 
admits to its membership persons who admit their 
unsoundness on this point. What the Presbyterian 
Church does to some extent, the other Orthodox 
churches do more freely. Partly the alteration is due 
simply to an increasing spirit of toleration; but it also 
indicates the actual growth of a new belief within the 
religious community. The pulpit as yet is guarded 
against the heresy, but even there the line of defenseis 
wavering. So, again, I might point to the development 
within a century of the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches, and to the unmistakable tendency toward 
fraternal relations between that element in those bodies 
which stands for earnest religion and the element in 
the old churches which stands for wide Christian catho- 
licity. Going beyond our national limits, it is well 
known that in Germany the more hopeful belief as to 
the future world is strong among men of scholarship 
and evangelivzal piety. In England. that belief has a 
wide foothold within the Established Church; and 
among the Dissenters the Independent clergy, at least, 
tend very largely to restorationist or annihilationist 
views. 

This also is to be said; the most promising types of 
practical Christianity at this time carry in themselves 
the ripening germs of an utter denial of the doc- 
trine of eternal perdition. Within the old lines and 
under the shadow of the old creeds there has sprung 
up a phase of Christianity which weds vital spiritual 
faith, and ardent practical activity, with new forms of 
thoughi. It is one of those rejuvenations which are 
the marvel and the glory of the history of Christianity. 
Now, as in the days of Luther, corruptions of belief 
are being sloughed off; the spirit of Christ is clothing 
itself with new power, and lifting men into clearer 
light, and sweeter disposition, and more useful life. 
The movement is not local. It can be traced in all 
churches and outside of the churches, and in all 
lands. Its universal characteristic is a spirit of prac- 
tical benevolence, and, corresponding to this, a con- 
ception of God which clothes him more gloriously than 
before to the thoughts of men, and expresses, with a 
fullness and emphasis unfelt before, that in his inmost 
nature and his whole administration he is Almighty 
Love. That conception, and the new life which it is 
inspiring in the world, carries with it, as surely as 
the rising sun brings the banishment of darkness, the 
ultimate denial of a hopeless eternity of misery and 
sin for any of God’s creatures. 

From such various considerations as these, it seems 
evident that the doctrine \f eternal punishment is 
perishing from the living belief of men. The cause of 
its decadence is that the moral sense of mankind has 
outgrown it. It is perishing just as the belief in witch- 
craft did; as the belief in the rightness of slavery did; 
as the belief that God created men expressly that they 








might be damned for his own glory is perishing. There 
comes a time, as mankind are by the Divine spirit 
raised into nobler ways of thought and feeling, when 
immoral and unworthy ideas are quietly left behind 
by the better mind of the race. It is not argument, it 
is not historical proof, it is not even exposition of the 
letter of Scripture, that kills them. They perish be- 
cause they stand convicted before enlightened Chris- 
tian feeling as unworthy to endure. 

The doctrine that at the end of this life God shuts 
up some men to an eternity of suffering and of sin 
cannot maintain itself before the tribunal of the 
Christian mind or heart. It is essentially and utterly 
foreign to any worthy conception of God. Nothing is 
weaker than the cry of ‘“sentimentalism’’ raised 
against such statements. It is not the weak and un- 
worthy side of human nature that protests against the 
dogma. It is the highest sense of justice, the deepest 
movement of the mind toward apprehending a per- 
fect God, that is repelled and shocked by the doctrine. 
It is the holiest emotions of the soul that recoil most 
intensely from this gospel of despair. The arguments 
which seek to justify it to the reason and conscience 
wither and shrink in the light of calm reason. 
There are those who refuse to consider God as em- 
bodied Love, from a fancy that love in its sub- 
limest and divine development lacks something of 
strength, and must be supplemented by a justice 
which is not of love. But if we view God as em- 
bodied justice, the case stands the same. Every con- 
ception of justice is outraged by the idea of an eter- 
nity of suffering as the award for the sins of this brief 
life. To say that sin is an infinite evil and.therefore 
merits infinite punishment is a quibbling as paltry 
as the conclusion is dreadful. It may be said that 
God only knows the evil of sin. If sin then be so 
trauscendently evil, are we to suppose that the Holy 
One uses his omnipotence to make it perpetual? The 
worst feature in the doctrine seems to be strangely 
overlooked by its defenders. That a just God should 
be supposed to inflict endless suffering for the sins of 
this life is bad enough; but what shall we say of the 
idea that a holy God shuts men up to sin forever? Any 
right thought of the Almighty brings us to this, that his 
whole infinitude of being is pledged to bringing his 
creatures out of sin into holiness. He cannot do other 
than this and be God. His whole administration of 
heaven and earth and hell must look to this. Other- 
wise, God would be less good than he calls his own 
creatures to be, less good than some of them actually 
are. To say that the wicked work out their own endless 
misery without his interference is simply to say that 
he lets the universe slip out of his hands just where it 
needs him most. The assumption that the resources 
of Omnipotence are exhausted in the reclaiming in- 
fluences of this life is totally without foundation in 
observation of human nature or in any worthy con- 
ception of the Infinite One. All these attempted ex- 
planations are but the feeblest makeshifts to bolster 
up an assertion against which the moral sense steadily 
protests. Whatever line of honest and earnest thought 
we follow, the mind returns to its first position. The 
first impulse of the heart is the last word of the intel- 
lect—the doctrine is a slander upon God. 

The supporters of the dogma are driven always to 
one last resort. They appeal to the letter of Scripture, 
as conclusive against the utterances of feeling and of 
reason. Now, without going into the wide and diffi- 
cult question of Scriptural interpretation, there is one 
thing to be said. The appeal from the enlightened 
reason and moral sense of mankind to the letter of 
Scripture has never been successful and never can be. 
The issue has been tried again and again, and always 
with the same result. Mankind has followed the 
guidance of its own highest intelligence—its reason, 
its conscience, its moral sense—and learned to use the 
Scripture in the light of these. Witchcraft, slavery, 
polygamy, despotism, a hundred delusions and a 
hundred abuses, have been honestly defended from 
the Scriptures by men who thought the Scriptures 
were meant to supersede reason and conscience and 
the Divine Spirit in the human heart. And these men 
were not fools. As interpreters of the mere letter of 
the Scripture, some of them were highly competent. 
Mankind could never have got out of some of its ruts 
if it had not, by a divinely implanted instinct, trusted 
its own best intelligence and moral sense against what 
seemed to be inspired teaching. * 

It seems to me, on the whole, better and safer to use 
the Scriptures in the light of our common sense, con- 
science, and moral judgment, than to rely solely on 
the illumination afforded by the grammarians and 
dictionary-makers. In either case one may go wrong. 
But on such a subject as the eternal destiny of the 
race, it seems to me at least as satisfactory and reason- 
able to ask our own minds what is consistent with 
supreme beneficence and goodness, as to study the 
probable correctness of Aristotle’s etymology of aion. 

Further, this is to be said: whatever construction be 
put upon the letter of Scripture, the hope of univer- 
sal restoration gets its strongest impulse from the 
spirit of the New Testament. The sure foundation of 
that hope is the character of God as revealed by 
Jesus. In the world, as we see it, evil appears so 
strong that if we had only sight to guide us we might 
indeed suppose evil as eternal as good. It is the very 
essence of the Christian revelation, that behind all the 
troubles and perpiexities which beset us an omnipo- 
tent beneficence is guiding all. So, the New Testa- 
ment is beyond any other the book of hope. Paul 








sets hope along with faith and love as unfailing and 
immortal. Christian love in its perfection is as broad 
as the whole human race, and Christian hope in its 
true development can be no narrower, 

The decline and probable extinction of the dogma 
of eternal punishment seems to me a ground for the 
deepest rejoicing. It is the removal from the Divine 
Father of the worst imputation that his children ever 
cast upon him. It takes away a weight which has 
rested with gloom unspeakable on countless tender 
hearts. It opens the way—it is not necessarily and of 
itself the way, but it opens the way—to a religion not 
only of greater joy, but of firmer faith and more 
beneficent activity, than we have yet had. I believe 
too that as one effect it will give greater force to all 
the motives derived from the future life—those of fear 
as well as those of hope. At present there is very 
little effective use of the motive of fear by intelligent 
preachers, because they are overweighted by the ex- 
cessive severity of the doctrine they profess. Even in 
attempting to preach it they recoil; their whole 
strength goes in nerving themselves up to an intel- 
lectual assent, and they have not strength to strike 
with the weapon whose weight they can barely sus. 
tain. I believe that the solemn declarations and awful 
imagery of Scripture will take on a new force and 
reality when stripped of the attribute of endless and 
unfruitful suffering which now repels from them 
altogether. And especially I believe that nothing will 
more promote the spread of living Christianity among 
men than divesting it of this excresence. The men 
who zealously maintain this doctrine, with the idea 
that in so doing they are guarding the substance of 
Christianity, seem to me absolutely mistaken. They 
are like men in an overladen ship laboring in a storm, 
who should carefully protect the worse than useless 
ballast that is dragging the vessel down. Chris- 
tianity must prevail over its adversaries by purifying 
itself—first in the lives of its members, and next in 
its conceptions of truth. The really dangerous un- 
belief of the time is that which ignores God and leaves 
the moral element out of the government of the uni- 
verse. It is to be overcome by a preseutation of moral 
truth which will irresistibly attract men by its nobility: 
and self-evident value. Central in such a presentation 
must be the character of God, and any conception of 
God which makes him leave a part of his creatures to 
misery which is fruitless and sin which is endless will 
fail, as it ought to fail, to command the belief of men. 
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THE CHASTISEMENTS OF LOVE. 


Twin MountTAIN Hovuss, 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, Sept. 9, 1874. } 

WILL read a portion of the 12th Chapter of the 
Book of Hebrews. 

After mentioning, in the 11th Chapter, a long line of 
Jewish worthies who had by faith endured, and in- 
herited the promises, mentioning all the names that 
were notable, the writer says, 

“ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witmesses (such as those that he has been 
enumerating), let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us; and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us.” 


Those that are in trouble are certainly encouraged 
and comforted by looking back and seeing that others 
have been in the same troubles that they are in, and 
that they have by patient endurance overcome them 
The writer, going through a whole gallery of pictures, 
pointing to these noble personages, says, ‘‘ They all 
suffered, endured and gained victories; and let us run 
with patience the same race that they ran’’—with this 
addition, which they had not: 

* Looking unto Jesus, the authorand finisher of our faith.” 

As “ Alpha” and “ Omega” (the first and last letters 
of the alphabet) are terms applied to Christ, as stand- 
ing for all that is between them, and all that can be 
made out of them; as he is represented as the Al. in 
all; so we have him here spoken of as “the Author 
(the Beginner) and Finisher of our faith.”” The Saviour 
is presented to us in the light of One in whom our heart, 
our affection, our trust and our confidence may be ab- 
solutely buried, as a Person whois so large and worthy 
and noble that men love him with all their souls. 

To the young mother, with her first child, there is 
nothing of sounds or sights that happens which, in 
some way or other, is not connected with the child 
over which she has poured her life. She lives in that 
child. All her senses are absorbed in it. 

There is a companionship of love in which one ab- 
solutely includes another. It is that union of souls 
which is spoken of by our Master, where he says that 
we are to be one as he is one with the Father. There is 
such an absolute love of a man’s soul that one is taken 
into another completely. 

“‘ Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith; 
who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

There was bis career, which had been in the begin- 
ning an argument of doubt and of fear, turned right 
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about when better understood, and made to be an 
argument of strength and encouragement to all who 
are trying to live a Christian life, 

t “For consider him that endured such contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself, lest ye be wéaricd and faint in your 
minds.” 

That is the very trouble with which people meet. 
They get tired. They do not want to abruptly ‘break 
away from their religious faith, or hope of immortal- 
ity; but somehow they are spent; their mind refuses 
to come up to their purpose; day after day it gets 
more and more colorless; their faith leaks out; and 
they lose all vivid religious impressions. 


“Ye have not resisted unto blood, striving against sin (as 
he did, and as did many of the worthies that are mentioned), 
and ‘ye have forgotten the exhortation which speaketh unto 
you as unto children, My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him; for 
whom the Lord loveth he ehasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God deal- 
eth with you as.with sons; for what son is he whom the 
father chastencth not? But if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons.” 

And now comes what would amount to the Jewish 
order of making a philosophical statement: 

“Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence (we were not 
angry; on the other hand, we yielded obedience and rever- 
ential uplooking); shall we not much rather be in subjection 
unto the Father of spirits (as distinguished from the father 
of the body) and live? For they verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure (that is to say, for 
peace in the family, for their own comfort, and for the main- 
tenance of their authority); but he for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of his holiness.” 

It is impossible for persons in life easily to answer 
the question, ‘‘ Why was this sent upon me? What have 
I done? Why did I deserve to have my child taken 
away? Why was my property stripped from me? 
Why was I placed in such circumstances? What rea- 
son was there that I should be subjected to so much 
pain and suffering?’ The question is not what you 
have done. God's dealing is not of the nature of a 
penal sentence at all: it is rather in the nature of a 
remedy. The question is, ‘‘ What has he done this for? 
What use can I make of it? How can I make this 
trouble a schoolmaster to me? What part of my 
nature needs just this discipline? How shall I bear it 
in such a way that I shall become broader and strong- 
er, or softer and sweeter and gentler ?”’ 

We are not therefore to look back upon our troubles; 
we are to look forward. They are material, they are 
instruments, that we are to fashion into a nature which 
shall be Christ in us, or such that, as it is here said, 
““we may be partakers of his holiness,” so that the 
whole breadth of life everywhere, in secular work, 
social work, religious work, in youth, middle life, or 
old age, of every description, whether pleasurable or 
painful, are so many touches of that chisel in the 
hands of God by which he is shaping our features, and 
preparing to bring us forth into a form and beauty 
like his own. 

“Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees ; and make straight paths for your feet, lest that 
which is lume be turned out of the way; but let it rather be 
healed.”’ 

Jesus is introducing a geographical picture of Pales- 
tine, in which were rocky paths over hills and through 
ravines; and he is also introducing, without mention- 
ing it, the shepherd, who takes care of his flock, and 
chides them, and often strikes them, in order to bring 
them into the path, and save them from danger. 

The fact of our trouble should be looked at in this 
large light—not in a way to overwhelm or destroy us, 
but in a way simply to strengthen our hands, and give 
us more courage to start afresh, strong, and to make 
straight paths for our feet, that the lame may not be 
turned out of the way, but may rather be healed. 


Q.: Is there not a new element introduced in this command 
to make straight paths, that the lame be not turned out of 
the way? I think there is a certain allowance made for those 
that are lame. It seems toe me that.the design is to show that 
our lives are to be so ordered that these people, instead of 
being destroyed because they are lame, shall be healed. 


Mr. BeecueRr: Precisely. I hold that all offices of 
love and goodness are medicinal to those who are not 
lovely nor good. If putting them to pain will, in your 
kind intention and in your right spirit, help them, 
then put them to pain; but to put anybody to pain 
for wrong-doing, without any benefit to him, or to 
those who are allied to him, is animal justice. Divine 
justice is to use pain, in the spirit of love, asa physi- 
cian uses medicine, or as a surgeon uses the knife, 
always for healing. 

REMARK: I think the office of divine justice is not only to 
heal or recall the individual evil-doer, but to have regard for 
the whole family, and consider how much they may suffer 
through him. 

Mr. Beecuer: Exactly as the fatiicr and mother 
have to consider all the six children when they are dis- 
ciplining one; but the discipline of the one for the sake 


of the others does not mean the casting out of that 
one. 


" R.: Tt may be necessary to cast out the one for the sake of 
the others. 

Mr. BEEcHER: That would be justified only in the 
extremest cases. One thing is certain, that the parent 
who will not cast out an erring child, but endures un- 
told sufferings on its account, strikes us as the noblest. 





R.: No, not when the other children are sacrificed by his 
misconduct. 

Mr. BEECHER: The effect produced by the spectacle 
of father and mother cheerfully giving their whole life 
in suffering for the reclamation of the one wayward 
child will be to lead the other children, as they come 
up, little by little to take hold and help; and so the 
whole family will be kuitted together on a common 
ground in the common attempt to rescue him that is 
fallen. 

R.: I am speaking of a case where one child is corrupting all 
the other children, and bringing them into antagonism to the 
parents, and breaking down their moral status, I think it is 
the duty of a parent, under such circumstances, to expose 
that child, and then separate him from the other children. 

Mr. BEEcHER: I can see that it might be necessary 
that the erring child should be separated from the other 
children; but I cannot see why under any circum- 
stances it should be necessary that the parent should 
entirely break away from the child. 

Q.: But suppose the child has set himself against the parent, 
suppose he has broken away from the parent, and suppose 
he is endeavoring to corrupt the other children? 

Mr. BEEcHER: There is an element which you do not 
take into consideration—namely, that all parents work 
from the standpoint of weakness, while God works 
from the standpoint of everlasting power. Parents 
have to take things as they understand them; and 
being feeble of understanding, though strong of heart, 
they are obliged to resort to expedients; and one par- 
ent pursues a line of discipline that others would not, 
according to circumstances. Here is a poor woman, 
with twelve children, who goes out to work by the 
day. Her neighbors say, * It is better never to punish 
children corporally; you ought always to reason with 
them, persuade them. Their wills ought to be educat- 
ed.” That is said by a dainty person who has but two 
children, four or five years apart, and has unbounded 
leisure to shield them and guide and direct them 
aright. This poor woman, who does washing for a liv- 
ing sees her twelve children but once or twice a day, 
and is obliged to use the capital with which she is en- 
dowed, and that is her right hand with a stick in it; 
and although that is not the best way to bring them 
up, abstractly considered, it is the best way that she 
can bring them up. 

Now, in respect to earthly parents, what is best to 
be done is always subordinated to the next thing— 
nameiy, What can these parents do? What power 
have they? Family government involves two ele- 
ments: the need of the child and the competency of 
the parents—their will-power and their perseverance. 
We cannot reason from the weakness of men to the 
strength of God. Men are fallible and ignorant; but 
so far as God is concerned he has infinite resources. 
He never slumbers nor sleeps. He has all knowledge 
and all power. The universe is in his hand. There- 
fore any reasoning which is founded on human govern- 
ments is misreasoning as applied to the divine gov- 
ernment. I hold that there is but one theory of God’s 
government in the universe that can justify an intel- 
ligent reverence and worship of God to those that 
think. If you choose to go on the ground of venera- 
tion, and take things as they are presented without 
analysis and reflection, that is well in its way; but if 
you undertake to justify the ways of God toward 
men, and present the theory of moral government, 
y6u must take the brotherhood of God and apply it 
to his relations with men here and hereafter, in the 
whole length and breadth of their existence. The 
true theory of the government of God is that it isa 
government of goodness established to overcome evil 
in the universe, to rectify that which is wrong, and to 
make the crooked straight. : 

R: I should not have a doubt on that point if it were not 
for a doubt on another point—whether God is literally in- 
finite in power. 

R: When we see that there was a man who lived in the 
bosom of Christ, who was his intimate friend, who was 
treated by him as a child when he was on earth, and who 
went away and sold his Saviour for a little money, it seems to 
us as though God had not supreme power over the human 
soul. It is said, “The light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.”” The light shone on Judas; 
Jesus held him in his arms, and loved him dearly ; and Judas 
had not comprehension of Christ’s nature. All he wanted 
was to make something out of the Saviour, when he thought 
he was going to have a kingdom ; and when he found that he 
was not, he thought he would sell him for what he could get. 
He said to himself, “ I will sell him to these men, and he will 
pass out of their hands again, unhurt, as on other occasions, 
and I wil) get the mapey, and he will get released.” It would 
seem to show that with his great power, Christ, when he did 
all he could for Judas, could not save him. 

Mr. BEECHER: Well, this was not a plenary God. 
Those who hold the theory of the divinity of Christ 
believe that it was only the nature of God that could 
be exhibited by him, and not the full divine power; 
because he subjected himself to the conditions of limi- 
tation. That he endured Judas, knowing from the be- 
ginning what he was, and treating him as he treated 
the other disciples, and loving him as he loved them, 
is itself an indication of what I hold to be the general 
tenor of the divine government. That God interprets 
that government so is shown where he declares that 
he makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sends rain on the just and on the unjust; and 
where he recommends us to forgive our enemies, and 
to treat kindly those who despitefully use us, that we 
may become his children, thus basing his moral gov- 
ernment on the general ground that whatever evil or 
aberration there is God is patient with it, and medi- 





cates it, and changes it as fast as it is susceptible of 
change, the primary object being recuperation, and 
not destruction. 

R.: The history of Judas seems to indicate that there are 
some people who are incapable of understanding divine love, 
and that therefore they will be forever miserable. 

Mr. BeeEcuer: 1 cannot believe anything of the 
kind. 

R.; I think the love is the samo in either case. 

Mr. BEECHER: It carries you back to the thought 
that the mora! Governor of the universe permits lower 
ignorant classes of men, without hindrance, to swarm 
upon the globe, and that they outnumber immeasura- 
bly the higher and intelligent classes. Consider the 
condition of the African and the Asiatic continents, 
to-day, where there are millions upon millions whose 
knowledge of moral truth is absolutely nothing. God 
has plenary power in the universe, and he permits this 
overwhelming tide to flow into the world and out of 
it again, year in and year out; and you must give 
some account of an administration that allows this and 
then damns these persons. 

R.: He does not damn them: they do it themselves. 

Mr. BreEecHer: Then he stands by and looks on. 

R.: Imean people who have seen the good, who have known 
it, but who have resisted it, 

Mr. Beecuer: It is very doubtful to me whether 
there are such people. 

R.: There seems to have been one—Judas. 

Mr. BEEcHER: Well, he was not with Christ much 
overa year. We do not consider that if a child, after 
fifteen years of instruction by his parents, goes wrong, 
he is to be given up. At any rate, we do not consider 
that he is to be given up until you have expended your 
whole stock of moral influence upon him. You must 
have patience with him; and after you have borne 
with him twenty-five years, if he still holds out, it be- 
gins to be a serious matter. 

R.: The Saviour says, “* Have I not chosen you twelve, and 
one isa devil.’’ He viewed Judas, I think, judging from that 
expression, as very hopeless. 

Mr. Beecuer: So far as this life was concerned I 
think it was a pretty hopeless case; but Judas was 
not further behind in understunding Christ than John 
was. 

R.: I think he was. 

Mr. BEECHER: You recollect that when Clirist was 
on his way to Jerusalem for the last time, and not long 
before his crucifixion, John wanted to call down fire 
from Heaven upon the inhabitants of a Samaritan vil- 
lage because they would not receive Christ. If it was 
not a murderous and revengeful disposition that he 
manifested 1 do not know what would be. John had 
lain in his bosom, and was certainly the most suscepti- 
ble to the interior nature of Christ of any of the dis- 
ciples; and yet he had learned so little of that nature 
that when Christ was on his way to Jerusalem, for the 
last time, toward his crucifixion, he wanted these 
people destroyed because they slighted the Master. 
James and John, you know, were sons of thunder; 
and they showed it pretty much all the way through 
their lives by their impetuosity. 

R.: Love 4s the most terrible thing in the world. 

Mr. Beecher: Love with conscience and a good 
deal of combativeness is. 

Now, to come back from this instructive but some- 
what wandering conversation, the tenor of the whole 
passage here is this: that according to the theory pro- 
pounded in this twelfth chapter of Hebrews, trouble 
is not necessarily penal. It may spring from an evo- 
lution of natural law, or social liability in connection 
with individuals and communities and nations. Com- 
prehensively viewed, all our trouble is permitted to 
come upon us for the same reason that we put an in- 
strument on a grindstone. In the one case the object 
is to sharpen the instrument, and in the other case the 
object is to profit us, to enlarge us, to strengthen us, to 
make us richer. Looked at as a whole, the divine gov- 
ernment is ascheme of joy and sorrow. In other words, 
the use of every faculty of the human soul is to prepare 
men for a higher sphere, for exaltation, and finally for 
such a similarity to the divine nature that they shall 
worthily be called sons of God, And we, in contem- 
plating that eternal work, should not only take cour- 
age, but should do everything in our power to help 
those who are weaker than we, so that the lame may 
not be turned aside, but healed. 

In the time of Christ the best men, according to the 
Jewish notion, the strictest, the most conscientious, 
and the most earnest religious people, were exceed- 
ingly proper, denying themselves every day, putting 
themselves to the utmost expense and care in order to 
live better lives than other folks; then they fell back 
on their goodness, and made it an imperative rule 
and measure, and criticised and condemned with 
scorn those who were poorer and weaker and wickeder 
than themselves; and it was against this that Christ 
hurled denunciations that seemed more merciless than 
any others that he ever uttered. The selfishness of the 
moral faculties he treated as being a great deal wick- 
eder than all the passions and vices and crimes of the 
animal nature. The wicketiness of the lower feelings 
is greater than we know or think; but the cruelty that 
men show in their thoughts and criticisms of their fel- 
low men through the selfishness of their moral nature 
is more wicked still. Therefore, Christ said to the 


ruling class, “The publicans and harlots shall enter the 
kingdom of God before you.” — - i 
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CIVILIZED HEATHENISM. 


“ m. By the author 
Modern, Chrtetiand,® Same” Buropa's, School.” Boston 

William F. Gill & Co. 

The clever satirist who won attention by a lively 
picture of European politics has here ventured upon a 
higher field. He narrates an after-dinner conversation 
between an easy-going English parson of the conven- 
tional type and an educated East Indian. The theme 
of the talk is modern Christianity. The heathen 
claims for himself no creed or practice beyond the 
easy requirements of worldly society. He fixes upon 
his clerical friend, and to some extent upon the body 
of religionists, the charge of a virtual conformity to 
this same worldly standard. Against it he holds up 
in strong contrast the high ideal embodied in the 
teachings and life of Jesus. Thus the burden of the 
book is a sharp arraignment of Christians for a world- 
wide inconsistency between their profession and their 
practice. The idea is certainly not new, but it is 
brought out with a vivacity and pungency which is 
all the more effective from the guise of familiar and 
friendly conversation in which it is thrown. The East 
Indian professes utter unbelief in Christianity. Doc- 
trines so tremendous in their scope and consequences 
must be vouched for by some corresponding intensity 
in the lives of their professors, to carry any weight. 
But, in fact, he sees Christians living on most excellent 
terms with the unbelieving and indifferent world about 
them. Bishops and clergy give themselves up to 
much the same enjoyments as men like himself. 
Wealth, ease, ambition, sunny acceptance of all the 
usages of polite society, comfortable indifference to 
the suffering thousands at their doors, and to those 
who are supposed to be going straight to eternal perdi- 
tion—these things are what he sees in those who pro- 
fess to be followers of Jesus. And his conclusion is 
that the whole is an enormous humbug. Theoretical 
Christianity is a dream, and no corresponding reality 
exists. Against all this the parson makes what head 
he can, but is sorely hampered by the undeniable facts. 
In the end the two make a visit to a clergyman whom 
his clerical brother regards as almost a madman for his 
life of absolute self-renunciation and consecration. 
His religion is admitted by the East Indian as a stub- 
born and undeniable fact; and the general inference 
is that Christianity isa reality, but is something totally 
different from what most of its professors have. 

There isa good deal of exaggeration in the book, and 
it is indeed a very one-sided statement. Nothing like 
justice is done to the goodness existing in its highest 
forms among Christian men and women. To take the 
wealthy and fashionable class of church-goers as the 
typical representatives of religion may be allowable in 
a satirist, but is very far from the plain truth. And, on 
the other hand, the description of the true Christian 
ideal is exaggerated and distorted. It is ridiculous to say 
that the commands of Christ ought always to be un- 
derstood literally ;—how about the command to hate 
father and mother and wife and child? It is nonsense 
to say that real Christianity would move us to change 
the heathen names of the planets. And throughout 
the book there is a want of intelligent discernment be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential in religion, 
and a false exaltation of the painful and self-denying 
elements which in the New Testament appear co-ex- 
istent with joy and peace as well as sagacity and com- 
mon sense. This author writes as if common sense 
and all regard for utility were foreign to the true 
kingdom of Christ. But, in spite of its exaggerations, 
the book is adapted to a very useful purpose, Its 
sharp reminder ef the difference between our profes- 
sions and our practices may well be taker home by al- 
most every one. To point out its defects is easy; but, 
in substance, it carries a great truth which needs be- 
yond almost any other to be laid to heart—that Christ 
requires of us something far beyond what most of us 
give him. 


HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Homes mes ite How pe, Make Thom. 03. E. C. Gardner. Ilus- 

So many architectural works are wrtthon merely to 
delineate the author's favorite plans, that the building 
public have generally plunged into the pages of such 
books in search of plans and estimates. In examining 
Mr. Gardner’s book, however, the reader has found 
none of the usual encouragement, and has generally, 
after the expression of indiguant astonishment, settled 
down to a careful examination of its pages with a 
view to destructive criticism. We have not yet seen 
the results of the reader’s labors, and do not expect to 
do so; we presume the author’s humor, as well as his 
good sense, has led captive all would-be critics, and 
has compelled them, after looking at the preface, to 
read a little way into the first chapter, and from there, 
by seductive stages, to the end. Such, at least, has 
been the course which a certain critic, whose name 
We cannot in modesty mention, has been cempelled to 
run. The method of the book is that of letter and re- 
ply—a method which enables an author to say many 
things in a telling way that would be entirely out of 
place in a bookish statement, and which enables the 
author to answer in advance most of the objections 
which his readers are likely to make. In no other way 
could a man destroy our pet conceits so thoroughly as 











Mr. Gardner does. For instance, he argues against the 
use of large stones for foundations until one of his 
readers suggests a bottom course of ten-penny nails, 
and that a centipede would really make an unobjec- 
tionable underpiuning to a house. After telling his 
readers how to use waste stone to the best advantage, 
and after making them all fall in love with the idea of 
a house like Ik Marvel’s newest one, Mr. Gardner sud- 
denly declares: that the house of the future will be of 
brick, and that the mortar between the bricks will 
not be white. Then he says: 

“The model house will be somewhat as follows: the outer 
walls will be vaulted, thoroughly non-conducting both of 
heat and of moisture. All the partitions will be of brick 
precisely adapted in size to their use—I am not sure but they 
will be hollow. The body of the floors will be of brick, sup- 
ported, if need be, by iron ties or girders ali exactly fitted to 
the dimensions of the rooms, so that not a pound of material 
or an hour of labor shall be wasted on guesswork or in ex- 
periments. . . . If the weather prophet will declare what 
the average temper of the winter will be, we can tell toa 
hodful how much coal will maintain a summer heat through- 
out the establishment. You may be sure it will not be more 
than you now use in keeping two rooms uncomfortably hot 
and in baking the family pies. There will be no lathing, ex- 
cept occasionally on the ceilings. . . . Dampness and de- 
cay, unsavory odors and impure air, chilly bedrooms and 
cold floors will be unknown. The ears in the walls will be 
stopped, there will be no settlement from shrinking timbers, 
no jelly-like trembling of the whole fabric when the master 
puts his foot down. Finally, the dear old house will be just 
as sound and just as lovely when the future John brings 
home his bride as when his grandsire built it. And it won’t 
cost a cent more than the weak unstable things we’re building 
by the thousand.” 

Mr. Gardner objects to graining, alike on grounds of 
beauty and honesty; he approves of oiled woods, but 
believes that black walnut 1s over-rated; he evidently 
dislikes wall-paper, and loathes carpets, although he 
is willing to tolerate a carpet in the center of a room 
whose floor is bordered by designs in natural woods—a 
carpet small enough to be shaken daily. He dislikes 
furnaces, believes in open fires, and thinks ventilation 
a prime necessity. His 4lst chapter, written by one 
of his patrons, is to anyone intending to build worth 
several hundred times the price of the book, and yet 
we don’t like to make distinctions, for the book does 
not contain a single chapter that could be spared. 


JUVENILE. 


Rev. Jno. S. C. Abbott has just added to his 
series, entitled ‘‘ Pioneers and Patriots of America,” a 
volume with the grimly suggestive title of Captain 
Kidd and Other Pirates. These worthies were among 
our pioneers, much as we may desire to forget it, and 
their counterparts may be found along our extreme 
western border to-day. And as these latter named 
gentlemen are by a certain class of periodicals held up 
to the admiring gaze of our boys, it is well enough that 
their last-century models should be presented to the 
youth of America in their real character, and by an 
author of Mr. Abbott’s repute. 


The Wonder Case, by Rev. Dr. Newton, and pub- 
lished by Robt. Carter & Bros., contains six books, of 
which the names are Nature’s Wonders, Bible Won- 
ders, Giants and Wonderful Things,Jewish Tabernacle, 
Leaves from the Tree of Life, and Rills from the Foun- 
tain. Dr. Newton knows how to write for young 
people religious books which are readable; andthe 
faculty is so rare that we wish some of our writers of 
Sunday-school books would take pattern after the 
werthy doctor. 


The author of The Wide Wide World is so well 
known and largely read that we suppose her friends 
will prejudge the merits of her new book, Scepters and 
Crowns, as soon as we mention it; we will therefore 
only say, as will the readers mentioned above, “It’s 
just like her.” Published by Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The same firm publishes Golden Apples, a series 
of short, simple, pointed sermons preached by the 
Rev. Edgar Woods to the young people of his congre- 
gation. The manner of these sermons is not above the 
comprehension of children of twelve years, and the 
matter is worthy of the attention of the larger pu- 
pils and of teachers too. 


Miss Austin’s Moonfolk is the most charming 
fairy tale we have read since Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, and Mr. Linton’s illustrations add very 
greatly to the pleasure given by the story. The tale 
is of a little girl who is taken by a very good-hearted 
elf to the ‘‘Home of the fairy tales,” and sees the 
great originals of Puss in Boots, Cinderella, Little 
Jack Horner, Red Riding Hood, Sindbad the Sailor, 
Little Bo-peep, and all the other wonderful people of 
whom we heard and wondered so much before we 
grew old enough to read the daily papers and to sit up 
until after dark. Miss Austin’s moonfolk are such 
delightful company that we shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised to learn of sober brokers and holy deaconesses 
reading the book all the way through, should they 
ever chance to pick it up in a nursery. 


Boys and Birds, by Sidney Dyer, does credit to 
“The Bible and Publication Society’’ which issues it. 
It is unusually full of pictures, and two or three of 
them are exquisitely colored, We once knew a boy— 
a great many years agoO—who would have given a fine 
assortment of marbles, tops, fish-lines aud other treas- 
ures for the plates of birds’ eggs (in natural size and 
color) which adorn this book. Mr. Dyer’s book tells a 
great deal about different birds, his information being 
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imparted in conversational form and language, and 
we really believe his book would be a good investment 
for mothers who dread to see their sons reach that 
age whicn is especially distinguished by a frantic affec- 
tion for shot guns. 


Christian Elliott, by L. N. Comyn, is a story of 
a bad good girl and her good bad brother, and it does 
not end at all likea novel. We think the lessons the 
book administers to brothers and sisters are very 
necessary ones, and are all the more likely to be taken 
because the reader will infer them rather than find 
them in print. Published by the American Sunday- 
School Union. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


It is a great comfort, after hearing doleful fore- 
bodings about the future, and reading desponding and 
non-committal ‘‘ money articles,” to turn to columns 
and pages monopolized by publishers, Nothing is dis- 
mal there; one would think by the number of new 
books and the announcements of those yet to come 
that good times had come at last, bringing each one of 
us a pocket-full of money and a consuming desire for 
literary recreation, and that the noble-hearted pub- 
lishers were straining every nerve to provide books for 
all of us, and books suited to each individual capacity. 
We have sometimes heard publishers say that litera- 
ture, like religion, was most in demand after panics and 
during hard times; perhaps they are acting upon some 
such belief just now. We hope they all will find as 
many readers as they deserve, and be made as happy 
as most of their readers are likely to be. 


The publishers of the Atlantic Monthly announce 
that during 1875 their magazine will contain, besides 
the usual variety of matter by the old contributors, 
a series of Sketches of Oriental Travel, by Charies Dud- 
ley Warner; six papers on John Brown, by F. B. San- 
born; a new novel by Henry James, Jr., and a story in 
several parts by Mr. Howells; sketches of life in Wei- 
mar and Gotha, by Bayard Taylor; popular papers on 
medical science by Dr. Brown-Sequard; articles on 
finance and currency by David A. Wells and Edward 
Atkinson; papers on the Wars of New England and 
Canada, by Francis Parkeman. The critical depart- 
ment of the magazine will be unusually full and able, 
by reason of special work by Miss Preston, and Messrs. 
Boyesen, Lathrop and Piatt. We have always con- 
sidered the Atlantic worth many times its cost, and we 
expect our appreciation of it to enhance very materi- 
ally as the publication of the new matter progresses. 
Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. promise a new book 
by the author of “Stepping Heavenward,”’ and one by 
the author of ** The Changed Cross.’’ MacMillan pub- 
lish a royal list of announcements, among which we 
find Russia and the Central Asian Question, by Ash- 
ton Dilke, History of the English People, by J. R. 
Green, M.A., Michelet’s History of the 19th Century; 
Cave-Hunting, by W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.; The In- 
duced Diseases of Modern Life, by Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son; Catholic Reform, by Pere Hyacinthe, and Tales 
in Political Economy, by Mr. Fawcett. Messrs. Heury 
L. Shepard & Co., of Boston, announce new books by 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Jules Verne, Edward Eggles- 
ton, ‘The Danbury News Man,” Bayard Taylor, E. S. 
Rand, Jr., C. A. Stephens, Dr. Loring, and other well 
knowr writers. Sheldon & Co. will re-publish from 
the Galary General Custer’s Life on the Plains, and 
Justin McCarthy’s Linley Rochford. They will also 
publish Losing to Win, by Theodore Davis, and will 
give in the Galary for November the first chapters of 
Mrs. Annie Edwards’ new novel, entitled, Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all typ delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
beac o0 ~ ie ite — 8 ’ t issue. —— — 
confer a favor by promp' ng us of any omission in respec 
Accompanying memora Fedo oe I of prices are desirable in ali cases.} 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Author of Dame Europa’s Schoo}, “Modern Christianity a 
Civilized Heathenle og tPTe m. F. Gill & Co., Boston. 1 25 
Abbott, Rev. J. 8. C., “ Captain Kidd,”.........-.- Dodd & Mead 
‘American Educational nnual. J. W. eosormegnere & Co. 
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Ford & Co. 
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Forbes, Prof. George, B. A., “ The Transit of ‘Venus. 
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Gardner, E. C., “ Homes and How to Make 
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Stacy, Rev. A. G., A. M., “ The Service of Song,” 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tue GorHamM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 














CARPETS FOR THE AUTUMN.—FOSTER 
BrorueErs invite attention to their large 
assortment of carpets of the latest im- 
portations. Moquettes, Velvets, Brus- 
sels, Tapestries, Ingrains, Oilcloths. We 
buy the best styles and quality, both 
foreign and American productions, and 
sell at as low prices as any house in this 
country. In connection with our carpet 
business we offer upholstery goods in 
great variety. Lace curtains, window 
shades, and lambrequins made to order. 
Foster Broruers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of HusTep and 
CARLL). 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch 
is more pure and delicate than any other 
article offered. Hence it is the cheapest, 
as well as the best for puddings, jellies, 
custards, etc. 





Dyeing and Cleaning. 


Take B et Dyeing and Gonking to the New 


. a b 
Toland, “Otices, #8 Duane street, 152 


Broadway, 610 sinth a avenue, New York; 166 
and 168 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40 
North Eigbth street, a ja. 


Just What 1 I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all m family work; one | it s well attested 
that the “ Wii —_ & Gibbs LF that ae 
chine. Send for Price Lint, an 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N- y. 


Men Always Admire 


a pretty, well-shod foot. By all means buy 
English Channel Shoes. They wear longer 
and never have ragged soles. They cost no 
more. A dark line shows where the channel 
is cut around the eole. 





TuvurstTon’s [voryY PEARL TootTH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and waste, and the gums 
healthy. Sold by Dru 2 and 50 cents 

er bottle. Wells & Gold 8t., N. Y., 


Ba 
holesale Agents. 





The shades of night were wong 5 J fast 

As through the city’s streets there passed, 
A lovely maid—her cheek was bright, 

Her breath was sweet, her teeth were white, 
And in her hand, as was her wont, 

She bore aloft her Sozodont. 





THOSE who have once used the Eureka 
Machine twist will use no other. It is war- 
ranted in every respect. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 





Watcau hen roosts. Scale 
Buy at factory, Jones Scale, Bing 


ents round. 
amton, N.Y. 











Music Books for Schools. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


In 3 Books. By L. O. Emerson and W. 8. Tilden. 

In Book I, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a 3 years’ course of = very ~~ 4 laid 
out, with abundant direction rs,and a 
large number of sweet songs, for. for Yi~ e litte ones to 
sing by rote and by note. 


In Book II, the course ee, aailes is con- 
tinued, and becomes a Little more theoretic. The 
book is fitted for the use of the younger scholars 
in Grammar Schools. Price 50 Cents. 
car is treiued to barments i inging. ut Higher 

rmonic sin 
Classes in Grammar Schools. *) a ees 
The pose in these charming and useful vhand 


was se 
of Mr. L. O. Bmerson, and the theoretic part has 
been, Tee tested by Mr. Tilden before placing in 


he | a h s Scheele: pothin Hd epoceete the above 
'? 
teouy ‘alread ndy fy- aaheusioe use. Tf thet bon ova 


ft has 
used, try * yon i. ‘eg 
bog Se Se Al — RIOS, (si00), a collection of 


nenite. pew. Sin ing School Book, “ TH 
NY 3 - of 7 Ue ot Sony by - a atten 
0) cane ° e Bes’ Oks ev: 2 
Saoebe er e for Sin Sing. 


The ghove books t 
tale sent post-paid on receipt of re- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 
HE EM — 
T FIRE PIANO, The only low price 


Piano eve 
pe ion offered to the i pe he Send for prices 


+ POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


A magnificent Stock of 
English and ‘American Books 


NEW CATALOGUE, ‘No. 
se inp 38, FREE. 
o pposite Noe Poston * 
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New and Desirable Music Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, 
ETC., TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND 
CONCISE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

COMPLETE WORK FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 

Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it 
the Most THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND PRAC- 
TICE BOOK ever issued for Musical Institutes and 
Conventions, as well as for Singing Schools and 
Academies. 


Price, % cents; per dozen Copies, $7.50. 








For Sunday-schools : 


Royal Diadem. 


This already popular Sunday-school Song Book 
is without a rival. Over 300,000 Copies have been 
sold in the short time since it was issued. 

“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on acquaintance, 
and we are confident wil! prove as good as “ Pure 
Gold,” “ Bright Jewels,” * Fresh Laurels,” “ Gold- 
en Chain,” or any of our earlier publications, 
which are so great favorites. 


Price, in board covers, » 85 cents; $30 per 100 copies. 
For Prayer-Meetings and Revivals : 
WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This Little work is a compilation of the choicest 
devotional Songs that have come to be so much 
liked in the Prayer-Meetings and Social Circle. 

Every Family should purchase * WINNOWED 
Hymns” for use at the family altar. 


Price, in board covers, 30 cents; $25 per 100 copies. 





For Temperance Meetings : 
TIDAL WAVE 


Is a fine collection of NEW Temperance Songs, 
full of pleasing, stirring melodies. ‘“ TIDAL 
WAVE” is just the book wanted in the good cause 
of Temperance now going forward. 


Price, 3 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 


THE REVELLERS, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Festiva),’’.which has been so popular all over the 
country. 

Price; 30 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 








The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are 
bound in one volume. Price, 0 cents; $40 per 100 
Copies. 

Either of the above sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 91 Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A Song Setting of 


GOSPEL TRUTHS. 
By P, P. BLISS, 
For Revivals, Praise Meetings and 
Sunday-Schools, 


It is offered as being the MOST POWERFUL set 
of Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ver 
published. As will be noticed, it contains Songs 
that have acquired a world-wide popularity and 
influence. Besides these will be found many NEW 
AND EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns for the 
Sunday-School by this most popular author. 

An examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” is a work of more than 
ordinary merit. 





Price 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen Copy for examination mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
EDUCATIONAL. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY AcAp- 
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The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


Respectfully ask attention to the 
following 


FACTS ABOUT CABINET ORGANS, 


Which will commend themselves to the 
common sense of most persens: 


1. The Best are Cheapest. There are few 
articles respecting which this maxim is more true, 
because an organ is necessarily of Intricate and 
difficult constructfon, and unless thoroughly well 
made will soon et out of order and useless. 

2. Good Organs are very difficult to make. 
An organ is not a coarse machine which can be 
successfully made by 4 any ordinary workmen; but 
it is an piece of mechanism ; 
a work of art; the excellence and durability of 
which must depend on the px ion by its maker 
of extraordinary skill, and also of ample facilities 
for procuring, preparing, and working the best 
material. 

3. Many poor Organs are made. There is 
great temptation to manufacturers to make poor, 
almost worthless, organs, because such can be 
made at half the cost of the best ones, and so will 
afford good profits even if sold at what appear to 
be low prices. Since the great popularity of these 
instruments the market is flooded with poor organs 
which can indeed be sold at low prices but are 
very dear at that. It is estimated that more than 
fifty thousand organs are to-day stancing in the 
houses of the people of this country utterly useless, 
after a few months’ use; whereas a really good 
organ should last twenty years, or longer. 

4. Difficulty of Selection, It is impossible 
for an inexperienced person to judge what is a 
good organ and what a poor one, from slight com- 
parisons. Hven a poor quality of tone may please 
at first, from its novelty, though it will soon be- 
come disagreeable. As tothe durability of an or- 
gan no one can judge certainly from mere exami- 
nation. Yet a poor organ will not last half as long 
as a good one, and so is dear at half the price, on 
this account alone. 

5. The recommendations of dealers are 
likely te be prejudiced. Dealers are tempted 
to recommend and sell those organs on which the 
largest discount is made to them, and these are al- 
ways the poorest and most cheaply made instru- 
ments. On best organs, which cost so much more 
to make, only smallest commissions can be allowed 
for selling. Hence the remark almost daily made 
to the Mason and Hamlin Organ Co. by dealers, 
“If you would allow me as much commission as 
other makers do,I should sell only your organs.” 
But the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., making only 
the best work, and printing such low prices, cannot 
afford to allow commissions which other makers 
do. Hence, when a dealer recommends a Mason & 
Hamlin Organ, it is at least evidence that his ad- 
vice is disinterested. 

6. An expedient to sell poor organs, Ma- 
kers of poor organs generally adopt the expedient 
of printing enormous prices in their price-lists so 
that they can offer large discounts to purchasers, 
and thus make it appear that they are buying 
cheap! The printed prices are frequently double 
the real prices. The amount of discount offered 
from manufacturers’ price is therefore no crite- 
rion whatever as to the cheapness of anorgan. As 
a general rule, the poorer the organ the higher the 
price printed for it, and the greater the discount offered. 
The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. print their 
lowest prices in their catalogues. So far as they 
know, they are the only makers who do this, or 
profess to do it. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. aim to 
make 


The Best Cabinet Organs in the World, 


and present the following evidence that they suc- 
ceed in doing so: 

1. At competitive comparisons in Indus- 
trial Exhibitions, they have always taken 
highest premiums, It would be easy to do this 
by exhibiting only at small fairs where there was 
little or no competition, and where judges were 
incompetent, or could be influenced. But the 
Mason & Hamlin Co. have won their honors at 
most important Expositions, where competition 
was widest, and comparisons most competent and 
rigid. At the recent VIENNA EXPOSITION, was 
the most extensive and exhaustive comparison 
ever made, the contest being between makers of 
ALL COUNTRIES. The MASON & HAMLIN Co. 
were awarded the HIGHEST HONORS for dem- 
onstrated superiority. The AUSTRIAN INDUSTRI- 
AL SocreTY also awarded their GRAND MEDAL 
and DIPLoMA of HONOR for improvements pre- 
sented in these organs. Other American organs 
were declared, in an official report to the Austrian 
government, “not to rise above respectable 
mediocrity,” in comparison. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1867, the Mason & Hamlin Co. also received 
the first medal, and they are the only American 
makers who have ever obtained ANY AWARD at a 
World’s Fair. 

2. The mass of evidence from cultivated 
musicians that these organsare unequalled 
is overwhelming. Any one who will examine 
the Testimonial Circular of the Mason & Hamlin 
Co. will find such opfions from more than one 
thousand musicians, including many of the most 

i t in both hemispheres. 
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3. The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs 
are the only American instruments of the 
class which have been able to present such superi- 
ority as to obtain wide sales in Europe, not- 
withstanding difficult competition there with pro- 
ducts of cheap labor. 

THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now offer 
the finest assortment ot the best organs they 
have ever produced, ana they have the satis- 
facti of ing that they will hereafter 
sell NOT ONLY FOR CASH EXCLUSIVELY, as for- 
merly, but also on either of seven plans of easy 
payments, running one to four years. They will 
algo rent their organs with privilege of pur- 
chase, through agents, or directly, to almost any 
part of the country. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and circulars, 
with lowest prices and full particulars, sent free. 
Address, THE MASJN & HAMLIN OR- 
GAN CO., 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; 
154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; or, SO and 
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THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cercal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
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The compromise agreed upon between the two 
political parties in Louisiana appears to be work- 
ing well, and to. promise excellent results. The 
attempt at revolution, unjustifiable as it certain- 
ly was, has to this extent been overruled for good ; 
for, but for that, there is no reason to believe that 
Kellogg and his supporters would have come to 
any fair terms with their opponents. And now a 
new proposition is impending, viz., to open the 
ballot-boxes and the returns of 1872, count the 
votes, and submit to a board of arbitrators the 
determination of the question who were elected at 
that time to the several State offices. The boxes 
and the returns are said to have been preserved 
intact, and to be now in the custody of trust- 
worthy persons in Kentucky, who are ready to 
produce them whenever they are desired in the in- 
terest of good government in Louisiana. 


—-+—_—__ 


Those who lament the frauds which have char- 
acterized the government of South Carolina under 
“‘carpet-bag” direction and control, may well 
take encouragement from the present condition 
of political affairs in that State. A very consid- 
erable body of negro voters has broken away from 
earpet-bag domination, and nominated for Gover- 
nor an earnest Republican and an honest man, 
whom the Conservatives have also agreed to sup- 
port. The combination may possibly result in the 
defeat of Chamberlain, who is suspected of con- 
nivance with the rascalities of Moses and his gang, 
and in the election of Judge Green, who is admit- 
ted by all parties to be a man worthy of entire 
confidence. The Republican party in that State 
has so long furnished a covert for swindlers and 
thieves, that we shall be glad to see it overthrown ; 
but even if this result is not reached, and Cham- 
berlain should be elected, we shall still look for a 
reform of the government. Matters political there 
have reached a state so utterly bad that any 
change must be for the best. 


+ ope —-—— 


* The Episcopal General Convention, the great 
triennial council of that Church, has begun its 
session, but we must wait a while before seeing its 
substantial results. We shall look with hope for 
a substantial advance toward harmony and free- 
dom. Our Episcopal brethren are apt to look with 
a sanguine confidence toward a visible union of 
the church universal, under the forms and sym- 
bols of their own body. Without responding to 
the aspiration, we recognize in it elements which 
give us pleasure. It is pleasant to see men thor- 
oughly satisfied and happy with the place they are 
in. The hearty love of Episcopalians for their 
church, and their delight in its services, are good 
to witness. We don’t much wonder that they 
want all the rest of us to come in and share in 
their enjoyment. When a man sits down to a 
capital dinner, it is a benevolent impulse that 
moves him to wish his neighbors would all come 
in and partake with him. The neighbors may 
prefer to stay at their own comfortable tables, yet 
not be ungrateful for the invitation. So, we thank 
our Episcopalian friends for their standing invita- 
tion to ‘walk in,” though we are too well con- 
tented where we are to care to change. But, in 
this Convention they have the opportunity for 
great steps toward whatever enlargement their 
church is capable of. They will more successfully 
appeal to others when they have fully settled 
whether there is room for those who are inside al- 





ready! We sincerely hope that High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen will agree on some common 
standing ground, and thus measurably abate the 
feuds that have so in jured the church. The occa- 
sion calls for largeness of Yiew, for courage and 
firmness, as well as for kindness. Three years ago, 
the glow of good feeling, which was in itself most 
admirable, was allowed to prevent any bold and 
decisive dealing with the mooted points. We have 
little sympathy with ecclesiastical exclusiveness, 
and feel no special desire to see those terrible 
Ritualists get the advantage of martyrdom. But 
we trust that some distinct and definite policy will 
be adopted ; that either a clear line will be drawn 
as the limit of toleration, or a broad comprehen- 
sion openly avowed. There ought not at such 
times to be any ignoring of real issues, or any 
smothering of radical differences under temporary 
good feeling. The Church Congress, held just be- 
fore the Convention, brought out some very able 
addresses. We give under ‘‘ Uppermost Topics” 
some extracts from a paper read by Dr. E. A. 
Washburn, notable for its masterly thought and 
rare catholicity. 
——_-go—_—_ 

Gov. Jewell, the new Postmaster-General, has 
taken hold of his work in a way which shows how 
admirably he is fitted for his post. If the Repub- 
lican party is to be reformed from within, he is 
just the man to take the lead in that most impor- 
tant enterprise. Already, in conjunction with Mr. 
Bristow, Secretary of the Treasury, he is prepar- 
ing the way to reform the civil service at the 
South by turning out incompetent and dishonest 
officers and putting trustworthy men in their 
places. Texas is the field selected for the begin- 
ning of this much-needed reform, which we trust 
will not stop until the whole tribe of plundering 
carpet-baggers is made to walk the plank. That 
this movement has the hearty concurrence and 
active support of the President we do not doubt, 
and we trust nothing will avail to turn him and 
his Cabinet from their purpose. The reform, 
though it may well begin at the South, should not 
stop there, but extend to every part of the Union. 
Too long has the country borne with a system of 
appointments which roots itself in corruption 
and makes havoc of the most sacred interests, 
both private and public. If Secretaries Jewell 
and Bristow will persevere in the work that has 
been all too tardily begun, and if the President 
and the other members of his Cabinet will co- 
operate with them, they will earn the gratitude 
of the whole American people and take away the 
chief reproach of the Republican party. 








BAYONETS AS PEACEMAKERS. 


HE Fall elections present this singular spec- 

tacle : the field is divided between two parties, 
neither of which offers anything definite or satis- 
factory on the great questions before the people. 
Foremost among political topics are the finances 
and the condition of the South. As to finance, 
we have Republican conventions in the East call- 
ing for resumption and in the West demanding 
more currency. It is the same with the Demo- 
crats. As to the South, each party has a certain 
consistency of utterance, because each simply re- 
iterates its old party war-cries. Every Democratic 
convention declaims about carpet-bag misgovern- 
ment, the invasion of State rights, and so on. 
But the commentary on the text is that with these 
same professions the party in Congress has shown, 
as a party, nothing better than blind partisan- 
ship and undiscriminating opposition. 

The tone-of Republican conventions toward the 
South calls for fuller consideration. We observe 
but one strain of talk at these gatherings, and in 
the platforms which they put forth. ‘‘ The negroes 
are being abused; the old slaveholders’ spirit is 
rampant ; the government must defend the freed- 
men in their rights.” Men as able as Mr. Conkling 
and Mr. Dawes have nothing but this to say about 
the South in their respective State conventions ; 
and all the strict party organs re-echo the cry. 
But a different sentiment appears in the more im- 
partial journals of both the secular and religious 
press. 

The treatment of the Southern probiem as a re- 
vival of the issues of the Rebellion is ceasing to 
satisfy the better sentiment of the North. It is 
widely felt among intglligent men that the out- 
rages upon the colored people are greatly exag- 
gerated for political effect, and, in especial, that 
Federal military interference is not the best way 
to stop them. 

There is no doubt that in certain localities the 
freedmen have had ill-usage, and in some cases 








very gross ill-usage. But, as to the extent of it, 
testimony is to be received with great care. There 
are at the South a class of adventurers whose 
political existence depends on keeping the coun- 
try in a state of alarm in behalf of the freedmen. 


| Many of these men hold office under the general 


government, and at the same time control the 
local Republican vote: thus they have double 
access to the public ear, through governmental 
channels, and through partisan organs at the 
North. Thanks to these gentry, the reports of 
ku-kluxism which flood the country just before an 
election have to be taken with large discount. 
Again, the North is slowly realizing what an ele- 
ment of barbarism yet inheres in Southern so- 
ciety ; that respect for life is far lower throughout 
the South than at the North; and that the dis- 
orders in which the freedmen suffer are but one 
feature of a low tone of morals which can only 
be raised by slow influences of time and educa- 
tion. You cannot civilize men by bayonets; and 
a Southern community cannot be brought to the 
New England standard by the intervention of 
United States marshals with the army at their 
back. 

Here we are, almost ten years after the restora- 
tion of the Union. Are we still to go on at- 
tempting to secure order in half the country 
by marching United States troops to the scene 
of every robbery or murder? Must the citizen 
of South Carolina or Louisiana rely for his per- 
sonal safety upon the Attorney-General’s office 
at Washington, and the military posse? If such 
a necessity existed, the achievement of which we 
have boasted would be half a failure. But the 
necessity does not exist. The time has come when 
the Southern communities should be left to take 
care of themselves, after the fashion of Anglo- 
Saxon communities. The day for bayonets and 
martial law has gone by. And when we have to 
fall back on them, as at New Orleans the other 
day, it is a confession that Government had pre- 
viously blundered. It had, in fact, grossly blun- 
dered, in upholding Kellogg’s usurpation at the 
start; and the military demonstration that re- 
pressed the armed revolt of a wronged people 
was a painful and mortifying necessity. It wasa 
necessity, but it is the business of Congress and 
the Executive that such necessities do not occur 
again. 

There would be the gravest objections to relying 
on the Federal military to repress local disturb- 
ances, if the military were always used in perfect 
good faith for the preservation of order. But it 
is notorious that in some cases they have been 
employed for a very different end. By the use of 
United States troops, worthless political gamesters 
have more than once restored their waning for- 
tunes. We believe that this abuse has been excep- 
tional, but a single instance, or even a reasonable 
suspicion of it, inflicts the deepest injury on the 
cause of free government. 

The duty of the National Government toward 
the South is largely one of passiveness. The first 
thing is to forbear from needless and irritating in- 
terference. Let there be no useless exasperation 
6f the whites, and no blow at the public school 
system, by the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. 
Then, each State should be left to take care of its 
own affairs. Not that this or any other policy 
will instantly or speedily cure all trouble. The 
South must at best have a long time for recupera- 
tion and readjustment. But the Southern com- 
munities are to-day as capable of managing their 
own affairs as they were before the war, or as the 
pioneer Western communities are now. The 
one conspicuous occasion for Congressional ac- 
tion is in the case of Louisiana. That State 
was subjected by Federal intervention to rulers 
never chosen by the people, and a part of 
whom, including the Governor, have a two years’ 
longer tenure of office. The fit atonement for the 
first mischievous interference would be to so far 
undo it as to secure to the State a fair election. 
The Government cannot afford to stop short with 
the forcible maintenance in office of a set of usurp- 
ers; and having meddled once for mischief, and a 
second time for order, it ought to interfere once 
more for justice. But, with thisas perhaps the 
solitary exception, the let-alone policy is the true 
one for Congress to pursue toward the South. 

The Executive owes one great duty to the South- 
ern States, and that is, to withdraw its moral sup- 
port from the upholders of bad government. It 
needs only this—as to which there can be no ques- 
tion of constitutional right or propriety—it needs 
only this withdrawal on the part of the Adminis- 
tration from political alliance with unworthy men, 
to break the strength of the corruptionists even 
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in South Carolina and Louisiana. It would be 
too much to expect an Administration to abso- 
lutely subordinate party interests to public wel- 
fare, until our politics have had a deeper re- 
generation than there is any immediate promise 
of. But at least in such a notorious case as that 
of Louisiana there should be an immediate change. 
In that State the same man, Packard, is as United 
States Marshal the chief representative of the 
Government, and as Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee the prime wire-puller of the Kel- 
logg faction. Not only the welfare of the State, 
but the honor of the Government and of the Re- 
publican party demand that this should not con- 
tinue. The Executive can at least withhold coun- 
tenance from the leaders in usurpation and fraud. 
We believe that one such conspicuous act of jus- 
tice would go far to win the South; and that it 
needs, on the part of the President and of Con- 
gress, only a little wisdom joined with sincere good 
intent, to vastly promote the prosperity and har- 
mony of the whole Southern community, black 
and white. The war by heroic surgery saved the 
nation’s life; it is time for a spirit of true frater- 
nity to heal the wounds. 











A WORTHY CHARITY. 


8 the approaching winter is almost certain to 

witness an unusual degree of destitution 
and suffering among the poorer classes of New 
York, it seems to us none too early for those on 
whom will devolve the duty of affording relief to 
the sufferers to begin to form plans for the wise 
bestowment of their charity. The day of calamity 
often finds us unprepared, and the haste which 
ensues is inevitably productive of great waste. It 
is pitiful to witness the confusion often resulting 
from well-meant but ill-directed efforts for the 
relief of the poor. Sympathy is quick and strong, 
and money is poured out without stint; but, for 
lack of wisdom in the distribution, not half the 
good is accomplished that might be. Charitable 
institutions, instead of codperating together for a 
common purpose, get in each other’s way and 
work at cross purposes, awakening oftentimes 
jealousies and recriminations that might be avoid- 
ed by the exercise of the necessary care and fore- 
sight. It would be well, we think, if the repre- 
sentatives of all the charitable associations of the 
city should, at an early day, meet together and 
agree upon some general codperative plan for 
doing the work among the poor that a hard win- 
ter is sure to make necessary. Meanwhile, there 
is one association whose plans of doing good 
are so wise and well-directed that we desire to 
commend it to the confidence and the support of 
our readers. It is one of the youngest of our 
charitable societies, but it has already proved its 
wisdom and efficiency. , We allude to “St. John’s 
Guild,” in whose ‘‘ Floating Hospital” 15,000 sick 
children and mothers, during the last summer, 
enjoyed a day’s sail upon our rivers or bay, and 
were furnished with medical attendance and a 
bounteous supply of well-cooked and wholesome 
food. Last winter, when thousands were out of 
employment, and starvation was sitting silently 
in many homes where the busy hum of industry 
had hitherto alone been heard, the Guild was the 
chosen almoner through which 35,000 of the desti- 
tute were fed. From its store-room 123,000 pack- 
ages of food went forth to the famishing, and it 
placed on shivering bodies over 15,000 garments. 
In six weeks’ time it issued to the destitute of the 
city—every person of them all having been pre- 
viously visited by its volunteers and found in dis- 
tress—39,863 loaves of bread, 952 sacks of corn- 
meal, 427 barrels of oatmeal, 148 barrels and 40 
cases of prepared flour, besides tons of other pro- 
visions. There were distributed in this same 
department of the Guild 161 half-chests (7,419 
pounds) of tea ; 2 barrels, 10 bags, 8 packages, and 
2 boxes of raw coffee, and 1,480 pounds of roasted 
coffee ; together with 30 barrels of white sugar. 
In addition to these things, purchased from the 
millers and importers at the lowest wholesale cash 
prices, $10,000 worth of fresh and canned meats, 
fish, vegetables and fruits, with wines, cordials 
and delicacies in abundance, were sent as dona- 
tions to the Guild and distributed among the sick. 
Widows without means of procuring shelter were 
looked after, and the Guild paid rents for them 
amounting to $2,071.35 ; while $1,230.12 was spent 
in providing for destitute clerks temporarily out 
of employment. And still not half of the good 
.work the Guild has accomplished in the last year 
has been mentioned. It pays no rents for offices 
and no salaries to officers. Its members are vol- 
unteers, and are themselves steady contributors, 





Many of them, ladies as well as gentlemen, are of 
the highest social standing, who give not their 
money alone, but their time, to this good work. 

The poverty of the country, compared with that 
of the city, is wealth ; and if the farmers will con- 
tribute from their full storehouses some of the 
fruits of their well-tilled fields, they may be sure 
that “St. John’s Guild” will distribute their 
bounty where it is most needed, and without 
waste. Address Rev. Alvah Wiswall, 52 Varick 
Street. 


A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 


8, thirty years ago, it was stoutly maintained 
by thousands of good and intelligent men, 
whose prejudices overmastered their reason, that 
the slaves, if they should be emancipated, would cut 
the throats and burn the houses of their masters, 
so now multitudes sincerely imagine that the ad- 
mission of women to the ballot-box would unsex 
and vulgarize them, and lead to other and equally 
terrible evils. As the Abolitionists used to argue 
the safety of emanicipation from actual experi- 
ment, so now the friends of woman suffrage point 
to Wyoming as affording a refutation of the ob- 
jections made to their scheme. Women have 
voted there now for four successive years, and 
not one of the evil results so much dreaded has 
ensued ; but, on the contrary, the measure has 
worked so well that citizens of all parties agree in 
declaring that it has proved a complete success. 
The Laramie City (Wyoming) Sentinel says that 
in every position in which women have been 
placed in that Territory—in office, in the jury- 
box, at the polls—they have discharged these new 
and arduous duties with credit to themselves and 
usefulness to the community. Those who, three 
years ago, made an effort to repeal the law, have 
spent a good deal of time since in trying to clear 
their political character from the stigma they thus 
brought on themselves, and in the last Legislature 
not a member of either House could be found who 
would disgrace himself by introducing a bill for 
the repeal of woman suffrage. Those who were 
in the first place most bitterly hostile to the meas- 
ure now smile at their own former fears, and gen- 
erally heartily endorse the results. If there is 
now any considerable hostility to woman’s suf- 
frage in the Territory, it will be found only in the 
ranks of men engaged in those pursuits and occu- 
pations which are always regarded as demoraliz- 
ing and detrimental to the community, and who 
fear their craft is endangered by this new exercise 
of woman’s power and influence. The Sentinel 
adds : 

“We don’t believe there is a calm-thinking man in Wyo- 
ming who does not feel that woman’s presence at the ballot- 
box has worked for us, in the matter of elections alone, the 
greatest reform of the age. Our elections used to be a gen- 
eral public row and riot which would put to shame a Donny- 
brook fair. Now they are as quiet, orderly and peaceable as 
any other assemblage, no matter how heated and excited 
may be the campaign.” 

If woman suffrage works well in a rough fron- 
tier region like Wyoming, can anybody give one 
sensible reason for believing that it would work ill 
in older communities? This is a question: which 
we would commend to the consideration of the 
people of Michigan, who will soon be called upon 
to decide whether the measure shall be introduced 
in that State. We commend it also to the Nation, 
and to other journals which, upon theoretical and 
fanciful grounds, have so strenuously opposed 
the measure. Wyoming is for them a hard nut, 
which we should like to see them attempt to 
crack. 














OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The lost tribes of Israel are found at last! And 
if the reader, gasping, asks where, let him know that 
England is the country to which they fled, and that 
the English people are their descendants. The person 
to make this discovery is no learned Doctor Dryas- 
dust, poring over ancient tomes and mouldering mon- 
uments, but a woman with “a beautiful blonde face 
and blue eyes lit up with a vision that fascinates her and 
her listeners with the unknown past instead of the un- 
knowable future.’’ She has followed her aim like a 
pillar of fire, turning now this way and now that, and 
seen it at last resting over Albion. The evidences 
upon which she founds her conclusion have not been 
fully set forth as yet, but they are indicated by the 
London correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
who says: ‘She has scrutinized carefully for years 
that stone in Westminster Abbey which forms the 
seat of the throne on which every English monarch 
has been crowned. Others can see in it only a Scotch 
bowlder, and trace no word of its legend of sanctity; 
but our enthusiast has found on it numberless little 
signs proving it plainly to be the identical stone 
which Jacob had for his pillow when the celestial 
ladder with ascending and descending angels shone 





above lim, which in the morning he set up fora pillar, 
and which the wandering tribes brought with them to 
the land whose most prominent Premier was destined 
to bear in his very name the triumphant climax of Is- 
rael. But Disraeli, she whispers, is not the only name 
that tells the unwritten story. Have you observed 
how, among all the races of the earth, ours is the only 
one which loves Hebrew names? Walk along the 
streets and read the many signs; mark the number of 
Abners, Abrahams, Isaacs, Jacobs! It is not accident. 
These are most real patronymics. We are all Isracl- 
ites. Nay, our scholars have tried in vain to discover 
why our race is called Saxon. It is simple enough. In 
Hebrew there are no vowels; consequently Isaac is 
written without the I—merely Saac. The words 
Isaac’s son, would thus be Saacson, t.e., Saxon.” This 
is as convincing as the Millerite exposition of the “iit- 
tle horn” in Daniel. It is a comfort to have the ques- 
tion settled at last. 


—Col. Forlong, of Her Majesty's corps of engi- 
neers in India—a man highly educated, and especially 
well read in theology, aud who left England an ear- 
nest and aggressive Christian and churchman—has 
been converted by the heathen! He sought the socie- 
ty of learned Hindoo pundits, ardently aspiring to 
convert them to Christianity; but, alas! he was him- 
self converted. He has come home on _ furlough, 
bringing with him a comprehensive and very heretical 
treatise, in two large volumes, which will soon be 
printed. The work is entitled, The Rivers of Life, or 
the Sources and Streams of the Faiths of Man in all 
Lands. The book will be finely illustrated with fig- 
ures which iconographically link together religions 
apparently wide apart. The conclusion reached by 
Col. Forlong is that all religions have been evolved out 
of phallic doctrines. This work will provoke new dis- 
cussion and investigation, the result of which will be 
we have no doubt, to confirm the truth of Christian- 
ity. 

—The Methodist Church has sustained a great 
loss in the death of the Rev. T. M. Eddy, D.D., one of 
its Missionary Secretaries. Both as preacher and editor 
he had shown a high capacity, and when he was ap- 
pointed a Secretary of the Missionary Society he took 
hold of the work with an energy that gradually but 
surely undermined his health. It will not be easy to 
fill the place of a man at once so able and devoted. 


—The English Ritualists point with exultation 
to the “perversion ’’ of Lord Ripon as one of the first 
fruits of Disraeli’s attempts to put down ritualism in 
the Established Church, and predict, if the war is 
continued, that multitudes of churchmen will follow 
his example. “ Brought up,’’ says the Church Her- 
aid, “in a school of rigid Evangelicalism, Lord Ri- 
pon’s mind was too houest and his heart too warm to 
be content with the traditions he inherited. An in- 
stinctive rejection of the narrow scheme of Calvinism 
left him—as it has left thousands of those who, in their 
early years, have learned nothing better—a liberal and 
broad churchman. But Lord Ripon is a man both of 
deep religious feeling and of large culture. He has 
read enough to find out that our Lord and his apostles 
not only enlightened the world by their teaching, but 
also founded a church; and when, like Lord Bute, he 
looked round him to find the one divinely grounded 
religious polity which had the right fo claim his sub- 
mission, he failed to discover its characteristics in a 
religious organization superintended, in the latitudi- 
narian interests, by Archbishops Tait and Thomson, 
under the control of a parliamentary majority. 
Therefore, like an honest man as he is, he accepted 
what had become to him the only alternative, and 
with it whatever obloquy it may bring from those who 
are unable to appreciate his motives.” The Evangel- 
ical and the Broad Church parties repudiate this ex- 
planation of Lord Ripon’s defection, of course; but the 
event, whatever may be said of its cause, is. to them a 
source of no little mortification. 


--The Interior thinks it impossible that the Devil 
is the author of “spirit manifestations,’ inasmuch as 
“he is not a fool. If Milton’s conception of him is 
anywhere near the truth, he knows how to use correct 
English and talk sense.” 


—The Quakers, until quite a recent period, bu- 
ried their dead in graves undistinguished by any mon- 
ument or mark of discrimination. At the present 
time, we believe, American Quakers are allowed to 
erect headstones of a few inches in height, with the 
names or initials of their deceased friends inscribed 
thereon. Whether a similar relaxation of the old rule 
has been made in England or not we do not know; 
but Mr. Conway, in one of his letters to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, speaks of visiting the ancient 
Friends’ cemetery in London, wherein lie the remains 
of George Fox, the founder of the Society. Every sod 
in this field of an acre and a half lies over a grave, but, 
with a single exception, there is not a mound or a 
monument to define the place of any one’s interment, 
but simply a level greensward. Near the center of 
this field, but whether or not over the spot where he 
was buried we do not know, is a small plain slab on 
which are the words: ‘George Fox; born 13th day of 
the eleventh month, 1624. Died 1690.” ‘* When we 
consider,” says Mr. Conway, “the towering monu- 
ments we have passed, the columns raised to soldiers 
and sailors great and ‘small, to saints like George LIT. 
and slayers like the Duke of Wellington, this little sol- 
itary stone, about a foot bigh, marking the spot where 
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a great religious genius was laid to rest, is exception- 
ally sublime. One end of the ground is occupied by a 
large tent in which the Quakers are now holding 
nightly meetings for “ preaching the Gospel.” On the 
gate-way inside there is a hand-bill which shows us 
how much harder it is for a sect to stick to the princi- 
ples of its founder than to reverence his dust. If there 
was one principle that was sacred in the time of Fox, 
it was that the preacher should preach only as he was 
moved at the moment by the Spirit, and if not moved, 
he was to sit in silence. But there is a big placard ad- 
vertising that on Sunday a certain Mr. Grubb will 
preach, and on Monday one Pomphrey—I think that 
is the name—and there appears no intimation that it 
will be under any condition that the Spirit will move 
them.”’ 

' —Among the numerous writers of books for 
children no one is more popular in the United States 
than Hans Christian Andersen; and since it is known 
that he is old and poor, we are glad that the children 
of this country, who have been made happier by his 
writings, and to whom his name is dear as it is famil- 
jar, have been invited to cheer him with a generous 
gift for Christmas. Contributions, however, need not 
be confined to children, though it is eminently proper 
that they should be the agents for collecting the 
money. It is proposed to collect as much as possible, 
in sums of $1 from a single person. In the families 
where the Christian Union is read there must be many 
who will gladly aid to swell the gift to the good Danish 

‘ poet. They may, if they please, direct their contribu- 
tions to the Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New 
York, and they will be acknowledged and forward- 
ed to Mr. Andersen through Duncan, Sherman & Co. 


ij —We should be glad to get at the exact truth in 
regard to drunkenness in countries where wine and 
beer are the common drinks of the people. Thestories 
we get are conflicting; colored, probably to some ex- 
tent by the prejudices of different observers. Ex-Mayor 
Joseph Medill, of Chicago, is a truthful man and is 
supposed to have powers of accurate observation; and 
he bears this testimony: “I have traveled thousands 
of miles through Germany in various directions, visit- 
ing nearly all the chief cities, and have made diligent 
inquiry of American consuls and other well-informed 
persons, and received but one answer everywhere, 
viz: ‘No drunkenness among the Germans; public 
sentiment would not tolerate it; the habits of the 
country are all against it.’ The reason of this freedom 
from inebriation is the total absence of whisky, and 
the substitution of the milder beer. Whisky is the 
‘hog’ that possesses the spirit of the raging devil, and 
the cultivation of whose intimate acquaintance makes 
so many beasts and loafers of Irishmen and Ameri- 
cans in the United States.”” But what if the Germans 
were to abstain from beer as well as whisky, would 
they not be still better off? Dr. James Edwards, an 
eminent London physician who lately spoke in this 
city, says that the use of beer and wine coarsens and 
ages those who drink them, reddening the skin and 
producing other changes which degrade every muscle, 
nerve and tissue of the body. 


—Thirty-eight women in the United States are 
filling the place of Christian ministers and pastors in 
several denominations, not reckoning those in the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


—A “revision of the Standards” is the easy pre- 
scription to secure the state of,things to which all good 
Presbyterian believers, from Dr. Hodge to Prof. Swing, 
can “‘subscribe” without scruple of conscience. But 
imagine the confusion consequent on an attempt to 
bring the Westminster Confession, by moderate and 
conservative adjustment, into harmony with liberal 
modern thought withoutrendering it hateful to Prince- 
tonian Calvinism! The fact is, in the ferment and un- 
settlement which pervades even the Presbyterian 
Church, any attempt at a lengthy statement of doc- 
trine on which its five thousand ministers, or even 
four-fifths of them, could honestly agree, must prove 
utterly abortive. That church, like every other, must 
s00n come to choose between an elaborate creed and 
sincerity on the part of its ministers. It cannot have 
both. At least, it can only do so by cutting off the 
unsound members to an extent like that in the story 
of the Scotchman who withdrew the hand of fellow- 
ship from the main church, and then from one dimin- 
ishing section after another, till only he and his wife 
remained. ‘So, John,” said a friend, “ mobody is quite 
sound in the faith except you and Janet?’ ‘“ Weel, 
-—— I'm no just sure about Janet!’ was the answer. 


—Nothing pains us more in reading our relig- 
ious exchanges than to find in them, as we sometimes 
do, examples of partisan rivalry and unfairness in 
their treatment of each other. For example: One of 
the oldest Baptist journals in the country, not long 
since, published a commendation of itself from a Con- 
gregational clergyman in these words: “I have 
long admired the fair, candid, kind spirit of your 
paper. I am a Pedobaptist out and out; I have ex- 
amined the arguments on both sides, and I am what I 
have told you. But in reading your paper (and I do 
read it carefully), I seldom, if ever, meet with any- 
thing offensive or revolting, or wounding to my feel- 
ings.” This tribute to the Christian.candor and 
courtesy of the paper referred to seems to have 
rankled in the breast of another journal of the same 
faith, which permits a correspondent to treat it grave- 
ly as affording conclusive evidence that the paper 





thus commended is betraying the Baptist cause! 
Could a mind not gangrened with bitter partisanship 
put such a construction upon the language of the 
Congregational minister? Is it true that a Baptist 
journal, which, by the courtesy of its discussions and 
its general high tone, commends itself to those who 
dissent from its views on the subject of baptism, 
thereby convicts itself of unfaithfulness to the Bap- 
tist cause? Does fidelity to the Baptist Church require 
a Baptist editor to make his paper “ offensive and re- 
volting” to Christians of other denominations? We 
should say, on the contrary, that the Baptist cause 
would be best served by a courtesy and fairness of 
discussion that would win the applause of all Chris- 
tians. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is the Fortnightly Review considered by cultured 
people to be atheistic, in the interest of infidelity, dan- 
gerous and highly objectionable, or as an exponent of 
the most advanced thought of our time without regard 
to orthodory or heterodoxy? 

HE Fortnightly Review is pretty positively 
atheistic. Positivism, which believes nothing but 
“phenomena” and principles derived from them by 
induction, and which involves a negative alike of po- 
etry and religion, is the extremest result of the mate- 
rialistic tendency. We believe the editor of the Fort- 
nightly is the gentleman who carries his antagonism to 
God into typography; insisting on denying to a deity 
who, in his opinion, does not exist, the pleasure of see- 
ing himself spelled with a capital G. 


2. Many years ago, a young man used money belong- 
ing to his employer, intending to repay it. Owing to 
various circumstances it was not repaid, The man is 
now advanced in life, and his former employer has 
long been dead. Will he have made a just restitution 
if he should send a sum equivalent to the debt and in- 
terest to the heir or heirs with no other explanation 
than that it is due to the father’s estate? 

You can pay money to a man’s heirs; the apology 
that was due to him cannot be made toanother. By 
all means send the money and interest to the heirs, 
and see that it is properly distributed among them. It 
is not necessary that they should know the circum- 
stances. 

3. Matrimonial advice. 

A man engaged for a year or more to a woman 
has been writing love-letters to her younger sister, 
declaring that he loves her and her only. One of 
them writes to us in awful confidence to know what 
she shall do about it. If either of these ladies is so 
foolish as not to reject such a suitor with all the indig- 
nation she is capable of showing, she deserves to suffer 
all that she must inevitably suffer if she marries a 
scoundrel. 

4. Will you please define the word * perspective” ina 
more lucid manner than Webster’s Dictionary defines 
it? Sketching by the eye and perspective drawing are 
different, are they not ? 

Perspective drawing may be done either “ by the 
eye,” or with the aid of camera obscura. Any draw- 
ing which represents objects in the same relations as 
they have when seen from a given point is perspective 
drawing. The third definition in Webster’s Dictionary, 
last edition, gives the best possible explanation of the 
meaning of the word in its ordinary sense. 

5. Is it best or generally advisable in composing, to 
thinkjin words, i.e., to clothe your thoughts in words and 
sentences as you proceed, or to leave words and ar- 
rangement to a subsequent period ? 

What do you mean by “composing”? If we under- 
stand the sense of the word it means thinking in words, 
or the clothing of thoughts in words, and the arrang- 
ing of words into sentences. If you mean to ask 
whether it is best to think of a subject before begin- 
ning to write, we answer that no man is fit to write or 
tospeak on asubject until he has thoughts that demand 
utterance. The great plague of the world is the writ- 
ing of people who sit down to “compose,” that is, to 
think of something to say, instead of saying something 
they have thought. But words are to thoughts what 
bodies are to souls, and, even in thinking for himself, 
a man will find himself inclined to shape thougbts into 
words for his own sake, but his ideas without words 
fly away like bees without a hive. 

OTHER QvuERIEs.—1. The best book we know on the 
rights and wrongs of woman is John Stuart Mill’s 
“Subjection of Woman.” 2, Our correspondent who 
wants to be referred to some book in which he can 
find wropygium is respectfully directed to any good 
Latin Dictionary. 3. “A young minister” in search 
of a good edition of the Bible for use in the “study,”’ is 
recommended to “ Bagster’s Blank Page Bible.”’” We 
suppose he will be able to get it of John Wiley & Son, 
or of Pott, Young & Co., New York. 4. “C. M. H.”’ can 
hardly go amiss in getting any school treatise on 
physies or “ Natural Philosophy” for private study. 
We know Wells’s Natural Philosophy to be good. 5. 
Leonardo da Vinci is pronounced Leo-nar-do dah Ven- 
chee, the accent in the first name is on the second syl- 
lable, in the surname on the first; Titian is pronoun- 
ced Tish-yan; Veronese is pronounced Va-ro-na-sa, 
with accent on the third syllable. 6. The price of the 
‘“*Housekeeper’s Manual” by Catharine E. Beecher 
and Mrs. H, B. Stowe, is $3,00; New York: J. B. Ford 
& Co. 





Che Sundap-School. 


After all the talk about reforming the Sunday- 
school library, burning up its trash, its love-stories, its 
heavy disquisitions, and having none but just the 
right books on its shelves, here comes a Vermont Con- 
vention with the advice that the schools should do 
away with the libraries altogether. It was a teachers’ 
gathering, otherwise a most emphatic shout of ** No!” 
would have gone up from the boys and girls, especially 
as it was proposed to substitute a weekly periodical in 
the place of the books. Would the “ weeklies” be 
any improvement—such as would most likely find 
their way into the schools? It would not be long 
before they, too, would come in for a tremendous pro- 
test from one quarter and another. We believe in the 
libraries, and we believe further that they are not 
as bad as they are sometimes painted, Of course, im- 
prove them at every opportunity. 














The Massachusetts Sunday-school people hold 
a Convention at Fall River, November 10. They pur- 
pose this year to have before them, if possible, a com- 
plete list of all the Sunday-schools in the country, the 
number of teachers and scholars, whether they all study 
the International Lessons, how many Church members 
are engaged in mission-school work, and so on. A 
committee are now at work compiling the statistics, 
which will be published, They are quite right in say- 
ing that “these figures have long been wanted and 
will be of permanent value.” Superintendents are 
requested to assist the committee, who are sending ~ 
out postal-cards for the information sought. 


Neighborhoods which have no Sunday-school 
are offered an alternative by a working missionary in 
this shape: “If you want,’’ he tells them, ‘a school in 
your place and would like help in starting it, write to 
the missionary. If you don’t want a school, write to 
him all the more; he wants to see you right away.” 


One of the promising signs of the day is the 
prominence given to the Sunday-school work by the 
religious conventions that meet annually all over the 
country. A few years ago there was very seldom any 
such thing as a Sunday-school gathering in connection 
with an association or presbytery or conference. Now 
they are made a leading feature in which delegates, 
clerical and lay, take part with enthusiasm. The Bap- 
tist Association of New York, for instance, held one 
of its best meetings on this cause last week. The Con- 
gregational Council was to have had a paper read on 
the subject of Sunday-school and mission work by no 
other layman than Hon. H. P. Haven, of New Lon- 
don, who, however, was unfortunately prevented from 
being present. The subject is taken up almost with- 
out exception at the general church gatherings; in 
fact there is much more said upon it than ever before. 
Whether the work done is in equal proportion is an- 
other matter. 


There is some force in the point made by a 
Methodist church committee in Mississippi to the ef- 
fect that the International Juessons, valuable as they 
are, do not meet the wants of all schools. New pupils 
are constantly coming in, many of whom know little 
or nothing of what has already been learned in the 
school. It is something like putting a day pupil who 
has not commenced arithmetic into a class which is 
half through the subject. This committee accordingly 
report unanimously that “there is great need of a 
text-book of graded lessons, embracing the historical 
facts of the Saviour’s life and teachings, as afforded 
especially by the four evangelists.” Those who come 
late in the schools can thus begin at the beginning in 
separate classes. Still, why could not such classes use 
the present lessons as well as any other? 


A young woman’s plan of school management 
given before an Ohio convention was for the superin- 
tendent to manage the teachers, the teachers the chil- 
dren, and the children the parents! ‘ All well regu- 
lated children do that,” she said. Is this a quiet hint 
that the parents must consent to be led into the schools 
now and then by their children’s apron strings? Most 
fathers and mothers are so well regulated that they 
are never seen anywhere but in their own houses dur- 
ing Sunday-school hours. 


In giving oral instruction the teacher is too apt 
to take the burden of the lesson upon herself. She 
makes the ways of learning exceedingly easy. She 
divides and subdivides every difficulty until the weak- 
est intellects find their way through it with little ef- 
fort. She sees for her pupils and she thinks for them. 
The joy of finding out things for themselves, after a 
severe wrestle for it, those pupils never know, and 
they grow daily less inclined to struggle with diffi- 
culties. In other words, their intellects are kept con- 
stantly in leading-strings, never being allowed to go 
abroad unattended. The wise teacher talks no more 
than is sufficient to direct the minds of her pupils to 
their proper field of labor, and explains only such 
difficulties as her experience has shown that scholars 
cannot, without waste of time, overcome for them- 
selves. She teaches them how to pry into nature and 
find out her wonderful secrets by using their own 
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brains and eyes instead of those of their teacher. If 
all this be true, as an educator puts it, in regard to 
secular teachers, it applies no less to those who at- 
tempt to explain the Bible to their scholars. Give the 
latter every chance to find out the meaning of chap- 
ters, verses, parables and sayings for themselves. 
What if their explanation will be quite original some- 
times? the effort will bring out their qualities of mind 
and heart toa healthy degree. Better some indepen- 
dent theology among the scholars than mere formal 
recitations which leave only a passing impression. 








Selections. 


THE INFINITE PRESENCE. 


GAZE aloof, 
On the tissued roof 
Where time and space are the warp and woof 
Which the King of kings 
As a curtain flings 
O’er the dreadfulness of eternal things. 


But could I see, 
As in truth they be, 
The glories of heaven that encompass me, 
I should lightly hold 
The tissued fold 
Of that marvelous curtain of blue and gold. 


Soon the whole, 
Like a parchéd scroll, 
Shall before my amazéd sight uproll ; 
And without a screen, 
At one burst be seen 
The Presence wherein I have ever been. 


Oh, who shall bear 
The blinding glare 
Of the Majesty that shall meet us there ? 
What eye may gaze 
On the unveiled blaze 
Of the light-girdled throne of the Ancient of Days? 
. Christ us aid! 
i Himself be our shade, 
That in that dread day we be not dismayed. 
— Whitehead. 


THE POTENCY OF SPIRITUAL FORCE. 


O we seek a clearer sign of the validity of 

spiritualforce? See what it has done in the form 
of architecture. The great buildiugs of the world, the 
costliest, the largest, the most majestic, the most beau- 
tiful, as creations of skill the most wonderful, as 
monuments of art the most splendid and enduring, are 
the temples of religion, the houses of the spirit. The 
Old World, as we call it, owes to them a large part of 
its present interest and fame. England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, China, the lands 
where the greatest races have flourished, the lands 
where the great races had their origin, bear on their 
bosom, either as miracles of grandeur and marvels of 
loveliness, or as stupendous mysteries of ruin, these 
triumphs of creative genius. In erecting them, mill- 
ions gave their labor, generations gave their time, 
kings gave their treasure, master-minds gave their 
thought; the earth gave the gleam of its marble, the 
strength of its iron, the glory of its silver and gold, the 
luster of its gems; and all was done under the work- 
ing of the invisible hands of faith and love. Admit 
that ignoblest motives played their part, admit that 
the basest passions, the most abject fears, the most 
sordid interests had their share in the work, still the 
activity of these must be accounted for; and their 
presence, yet more their submission, attests the con- 
trolling influence of the sentiments of aspiration and 
worship, the feeling of the reality of divine things 
which is so significant an element in the human con- 
stitution. The kings’ palaces sink into insignificance 
by the side of these amazing structures; cities have 
disappeared, and left them standing; civilizations have 
perished, and they remain; tribes of men have passed 
away from the scene of their conquest and pride, and 
bequeathed only these ruins to tell where and what 
they were. The monuments of their adoration alone 
bear witness to their past existence. How can one, 
remembering the rock temples of Hindostan, the 
gigantic remains of Thebes, the mournful beauty of 
the Parthenon at Athens, or the loveliness of the Tem- 
ple of Neptune on the solitary promontory of Pestum, 
speak of the spiritual imbecility of man? for in these 
structures faith has indeed proved itself equal to the 
task of taking up mountains in its invisible hands. In 
the presence of these things the thought of man’s 
spiritual potency is uppermost and supreme. 

Tugn to literature. The literature of the race is 
thus far its greatest achievement. And of all litera- 
tures existing among men the spiritual literatures 
are the grandest,—the richest books, those that attest 
the highest intellectual power, the strongest thought, 
the clearest perception, the deepest insight, the firmest 
judgment, the widest observation, the warmest enthu- 
siasm, the most far-reaching anticipation, the most 
indomitable faith in man and his destiny, are the bi- 
bles. They are monumental, eternal books; by every 
nation treasured as its most precious inheritance. The 
scientific mind has produced great works; the philo- 
sophical mind has filled libraries with its speculative 
thought. But, in both quantity and quality of pro- 
ductiveness, the spiritual mind outdoes them all. 
What beliefs have ever ruled the world as spiritual 
beliefs have? What beliefs have ever been so con- 














densed and compacted as to become “creeds” pro- 
fessed by nations and subduing races? What ideas 
have ever so made themselves the animating spirit of 
epochs? Theology, that intellectual and literary fact 
which so many cling to, and so many assail, revere it 
or despise it, honor it or hate it as we will, is a fact of 
the spiritual order, and stands as a permanent witness 
of the action of powers that are neither to be dis- 
credited nor condemned. 

_ But there is another test that to some will be more 


‘convincing than any of the foregoing, to which allu- 


sion at least must be made. I mean the test of char- 
acter. Character is disciplined will, said the German 
Novalis. Might it not be better said that character is 
condensed aspiration, compacted and organized fidel- 
ity? Character is the greatest human achievement, 
greater than creeds, theologies, bibles, cathedrals. On 
a friend’s estate, by the sea side, all alone in a rocky 
cleft, a ruin of jagged rocks all about it, no earth visi- 
ble within yards, exposed to the fiercest winter blasts 
from the occan, to the fiercest summer heats, to snow 
and tempest and bitter spray, I saw an old cedar-tree. 
It had stood there probably four or five hundred 
years. I]t is a strange object to see, gnarled and 
twisted, without bark, its wood hard as iron, its fibers 
bound round and round its trunk like masses of cord, 
its boughs huddled together as if for mutual fprotec- 
tion, griping each other closely, interlaced so compact- 
ly as to forma network hardly pervious to the swift 
wind or the driving rain, every atom of vitality in it 
brought into use for safety against the elements, and 
its broad crest flat and thick, green as emerald, and in 
appearance soft as young grass, yet so solid that a man 
might sit upon it as upon firm ground. It was an em- 
blem of vitality resisting the pressure of outward 
circumstances, It was the result of the conflict be- 
tween the compacted force of aerial currents, the fine 
tricklings of sap and the wild destructive powers of 
the surrounding nature. The tree was an emblem of 
rugged manhood. As we look over the records of his- 
tory, we see human beings who in certain aspects 
resemble that ancient cedar. The spiritual vitality in 
them, their faith, their love, their reverence, self- 
respect, adoration of qualities that seemed noble, have 
triumphed over the wild elements about them, and 
made them invulnerable to outward assault. These 
are the people of character. .. . The discover- 
ers and inventors, the men eminent for scientific 
ability, industrial enterprise, skill in affairs, the men 
illustrious in art, music, statesmanship, literature, are 
less numerous than these. The fine saints outnumber 
the fine sages. Character is a larger fact than genius, 
probably, all things taken into account; goodness is a 
more general phenomenon than greatness. Neither is 
frequent perhaps. High character is rare. But though 
much rarer, its existence would establish the validity 
of the force that rears it. And regarding goodness as 
an indication of spiritual as contrasted with merely 
intellectual power, or force of will, we may fairly ap- 
peal to its manifestation as evidence of the spiritual 
force I insist on.—O. B. Frothingham. 
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DOING A DUN. 


“6 HAVE a small bill against you,” said a per- 
tinacious-looking collector, as he entered the 

store of one who had acquired the character of a hard 

customer. 

*“ Yes, sir, a very fine day, indeed,” was;the reply. 

“Tam not speaking of the weather, but your bill,” 
replied the collector m a loud key. 

“Tt would be better if we bad a little rain.” 

“‘Confound the rain,’”’ continued the collector, and, 
raising his voice, added, ‘‘ have you the money to pay 
this bill?” 

“ Beg your pardon, I’m hard of hearing. I’ve made 
it a rule not to lend my funds to strangers, and I really 
don’t recognize you.” 

“I’m collector for the Daily Extinguisher news- 
paper, sir, and I have a bill against you,”’ persisted the 
collector, at the top of his voice, producing the bill, 
and thrusting it in the face of his debtor. ’ 

“T’ve determined to endorse bills for no one; you 
may put the bill back into your pocket-book; I really 
can’t endorse it.” 

**Confound your endorsement! Will you pay it?’ 

“You'll pay it, no doubt, sir; but there’s always a 
risk about these matters, you know, so I must decline 
it.” 

“The money must be mine to-day.” 

“Oh, yes, ninety days; but I would not endorse a 
bill fer you ata week; so get out of my store. It is 
seldom that Iam pressed upon for an endorsement, 
even by a friend; on the part of a stranger, sir, it is 
inexplicable. Do not force me to put you out; leave 
the premises.” 

The bill was returned to the Extinguisher office, 
endorsed—“ So dreadfully deaf that he couldn’t un- 
derstand.” 


THE DIVINE MISSION OF THE POET. 


A LL true poets themselves have felt that their 
marvelous gift meant infinitely more than the 


mere utterance of melodious numbers. The outer 


music is but the shadow of that deeper soul-music 
which originated with the apprehension of a new truth 
or a new phase of beauty. He is not a poet who does 
not possess this strange insight, which distinctly marks 
off the real singer from that adventitious writer, who, 
in a happy moment, may throw off verses which a 





simple cursory examination might. induce men to ac- 
cept as the genuine presentment of poetry. It was the 
neglect to take due account of this matter which led 
the supporters of Pope to assume a much higher 
ground in the famous controversy upon his merits 
than his claims warrauted. Soul, and not criticism, is 
desiderated in poetry. The foibles of humanity are 
excellent things as marks for the shafts of novelists 
and satirists; but the man who would assure us of his 
divine mission in poetry takes a nobler range than 
that. He is forever in search of, and thirsting for, the 
beauty of the universe, that he may interpret it to 
others. He brings it to us from the humblest places, 
and in the humblest guises; but his contact, while 
placing it before our vision, has glorified it, and shown 
that within it of whose existence we had never 
dreamed. Has Pope, or any other man who taught us 
how to think in measured cadence, and delighted us 
with rhymiug intellectualism, ever got beyond didac- 
tic assertions, and seized that fire which the real Pro- 
metheus of song invariably gains? The poet has 
impulses, gigantic and irresistible; he has also love, 
ever operative and inextinguishable. His rbyme isan 
accident; his poetry is eternal. He finds his divine 
manna everywhere; he is the high-priest of nature 
and of God. He sings not so much because it is pleus- 
ant, or to direct attention to his own great and won- 
drous ability, but because he must. While he lives, he 
cannot avoid it. Aud the strange faculty of diving 
into the mystery of things extends tofeverything he 
sees around him. From no path where intuition can 
be of avail is he shut out.—Cornhill Magazine. 


RE TT TT . one 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ToOADs.—Dr. Buckland, to 
test the matter in some degree, made some remarkable 
experiments. He caused twelve circular cells or cavi- 
ties to be cut in a large block of coarse oolitic lime- 
stone, with provision for an air-tight glass cover to 
each cell. Twelve other cells were cut in a block 
of silicious sandstone. Twenty-four live toads were 
put into the cells, one in each, the covers fastened down 
air-tight, and the blocks of stone buried three feet 
deep in a garden. They were left undisturbed. for 
twelve months, at the end of which time the cells were 
opened. All the toads in the sandstone rock were 
dead; but most of those in the oolitic (the cells of 
which were larger) were still living; some had lessened 
in weight, some had increased; but, as a few of the 
plates of glass were found cracked, it was deemed pos- 
sible that minute insects might have entered. The 
living toads were left alone for another twelve months, 
at the end of which time all were dead. Seen through 
the glass covers, the poor fellows seemed to be always 
awake, with open eyes. Perhaps they were marveling 
what crime of theirs had subjected them to a sentence 
of two years’ solitary confinement. A smaller experi- 
ment accompanied this principal one. Dr. Buckland 
placed four toads in three cells or holes cut for the 
purpose in the trunk of an apple-tree. Two were 
companions in the largest cell, the other two occupied 
asmall cell each; but though small, these cells were 
tolerably roomy for middle-size toads, bemg about 
five inches deep by three inches diameter. The cavi- 
ties were carefully and closely plugged with, wood. 
All four toads were found dead and decayed atthe end 
of the first year. In another subsidiary experiment, 
four small basins of plaster of Paris were scooped out, 
a live toad placed in each, and a cover luted down, 
air-tight on the top. The whole were buried under- 
ground. @'welve months afterward two of the toads 
were dead, the other two living, but greatly emaciated. 
To sum up: the best naturalists now agree that, how- 
ever wonderful the ascertained phenomena really are, 
frogs and toads cannot live one year wholly without 
air, nor probably two years wholly without food.—All 
the Year Round. 


YosEMITE TREES EcuipsED.—The Brisbane 
(Australia) Courier of December 30, 1873, publishes the 
following official telegram from Mr, Walter Hill, the 
Government botanist, dated from Cardwell on the 
27th, and received by the Queensland Secretary for 
Lands: ‘Since the 20th of November we have exam- 
ined the banks of the Mulgrave, Russell, Mossman, 
Daintree and Hull rivers, and have been more or less 
successful in suitable land for sugar and other tropical 
and semi-tropical productions. The ascent of the 
summit of Bellenden Kerr was successfully made by 
Johnstone, Hill, and eight troopers. At 2,500 feet in 
height we observed an undescribed tree, with crimson 
flowers, which exvels the Poinciana regia and the Jaca- 
randa mimosifolia. At 4,400 a tree fern, which will 
excel in grandeur al] others of the Arboreous class. 
A palm-tree at the same height, which will rival any of 
the British India species in gracefulness. On the 
banks of the Daintree we saw a palm-tree cocoa, 
which far exceeds the unique specimen in the garden 
of the same genera from Brazil in grandeur and grace- 
fulness. While cutting a given line on the banks of 
the river Johnstone, for the purpose of examining the 
land, an enormous fig-tree stood in the way, far ex- 
ceeding in stoutness and grandeur the renowned for- 
est giants of California and Victoria. Three feet from 
the ground it measured 150 feet in circumference; at °, 
fifty feet, where it sent forth giant branches, the stem ,. 
was nearly eighty feet in circumference. The river 
Johnstone, within a limited distance of the coast, of- 
fers the first and best inducements to sugar cultiva- 
tion.” 
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HOME. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


No gathering of quite such proportions as an 
American Board meeting ever having taxed the hos- 
pitality of Vermont people, that very respectable part 
of them who live in the city of Rutland spared no 
pains to be equal to the occasion when that society 
held its sixty-fifth anniversary with them last week. 
About every household opened its doors to the stran- 
gers, and still the place brimmed over. The church 
where the meetings were held was decorated with 
festoons and flowers “upon a scale of beauty which 
did credit to the handiwork and good taste of the 
ladies of Rutland.” Besides the Congregational 
church, it ought to be specially mentioned that the 
Baptist and Methodist churches were not only thrown 
open but fitted up for use by the Board. Finally, the 
Town Hall was levied upon to be the dining-room for 
the multitude, special trains and half-fare tickets ac- 
commodated the “ outskirt” visitors, and it is noted in 
one of the local papers, as if it were a mere item, 
that the singing on the occasion was helped along by 
a grand chorus of Vermont voices and a special quar- 
tette baud from Burlington. 

The opening session on the 6th inst. was given up to 
organization and the Secretaries’ reports. Dr. Mark 
Hopkins was there to preside as usual and stir the 
meeting with strong words. The average number of 
the Board’s staunch friends were also present—Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, who clings to his first 
love while he remains loyal to the Presbyterian Board ; 
the Secretaries, Treat, Clark and Means, Presidents 
Smith, Stearns, Magoun, Hamlin and Andrews; 
Missionaries Bliss, Trowbridge, Parsons, Smith, Eddy 
and others; the venerable ex-Secretary Anderson; 
Drs. I. E. Dwinell, of California, Patton, Seelye, 
Blagden, Davis, Daggett, Buckingham, Lord, Wor- 
-eester, Walker, Hooker, Bush, Holbrook, Hons. H. P. 
Haven, A. C. Barstow, J. B. Page, and a host of 
others, men and women, who make up for their lack 
-of titles by helping the Board with their deeds. 

First in order was a review of last year’s work of the 
Board, presented in the reports. In the Home De- 
partment we find nine corporate members deceased. 
*“‘Receipts and expenditures” were happily found to 
balance each other more nearly than could bave been 
expected four months ago, with the treasury over a 
hundred thousand dollars behindhand. The showing 
was very satisfactory, the income for the old work of 
the Board (that in non-Christian lands) being—from 
donations, $352,041; from legacies, $83,097; from other 
sources, $8,786, making a total of $443,924. The dis- 
bursements have been $436,590. As, therefore, the 
year commenced with a debt of $13,687, it closes with 
a debt of $6,352. The income of the new work, in 
nominally Christian lands, has been as follows: From 
donations, $33,981; from legacies, $350, making a total 
of $34,381. The disbursemerits have been $46,020. As 
the year began with a deficit of $12,399, it closes with 
the larger deficit of $24,078. This leaves the total debt 
of the Board $30,441. Following this statement Rev. 
Dr. Treat went on to say that although the future 
was not overclouded, the Board is always anxious, 
often not knowing where its funds are to come from. 
For instance, money was sorely needed ing@August and 
September, and had it not been that on one day 
$12,000 were received in Boston from an unknown 
source, and in the next two days $13,000 added, and 
had not the West been of great help in the crisis, the 
financial situation would have been burdensome. The 
start for the coming year is indeed encouraging, but 
in view of past experience smooth sailing cannot be 
certainly anticipated. 

As for the foreign work of the Board, Dr. Clark con- 
sidered its prospects on the whole as brighter than 
usual. “Despite some untoward events—as the fear- 
ful famine in Asia Minor, breaking up Christian com- 
munities, and seriously interrupting all forms of 
evangelical effort; the murder of the devoted Stephens 
in Mexico, at the instigation of a Romish priest, and 
the bitter persecution that followed; the intrusion of 
High Church Episcopalians into the Mahratta mission, 
to reap the harvest of others’ long and patient toil; 
the attempts to hinder the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures in Turkey, and to prevent Moslems from em- 
bracing the Gospel; and the financial embarrassment 
at home, compelling retrenchment abroad, and weak- 
ening the bands and trying the courage of the mission- 
aries—we are permitted to report,” says the Secretary, 
“‘a widespread interest in the Gospel message, the 
establishment of new and promising churches of 
Christ, greater activity on the part of native Chris- 
tians, and the mission in better working order, by rea- 
son of the reinforcements recently sent out, than for 
many years. The native agency is now represented 
by one hundred and six pastors, about three hundred 
preachers and catechists, and nearly six hundred en- 
gaged as teachers and Bible women. Every year is 
adding to the efficiency of the native force. Pastors 
are gaining experience and influence. Many of them 
have become able expounders of the Word, and show 
great practical wisdom in the care of their churches, 
and generally in the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. 
With few exceptions their relations to the missionaries 
are all that could be desired. Nearly half of the pas- 














tors are now wholly supported by their own people, 
and the remainder partially so. Nothing has contrib- 
uted so much to the spiritual life and activity of the 
native churches as the cheerful support of their own 
institutions. The self-denial and sacrifice made for 
the cause of Christ are rich in spiritual blessings.’’ 
The number of new missionaries sent out last year was 
somewhat below that of the year before, the total 
number in the field being 376, with 1005 native pastors, 
teachers and helpers. 

The annual sermon, by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, 
of Brooklyn, from the text, “‘And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they preach ex- 
cept they be sent?’ was a forcible presentation of the 
duty and glory of missionary enterprise. A paper of 
some importance was read by Dr. Worcester explain- 
ing the retirement of the American Board from Italy 
where it*has within a year or two attempted to get a 
foothold. It was found impossible to coUperate satis- 
factorily with other evangelical agencies there, and as 
little encouragement was offered for independent mis- 
sions, conducted on the plan of other foreign missions, 
it has appeared advisable not to pursue the Italian ex- 
periment any further. Dr. Clark’s paper on the 
indebtedness of the home churches to the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise, and Dr. Treat’s on the financial 
problem of the Board, were made the basis of subse- 
quent interesting discussion. The latter resulted in 
the presentation of resolutions fixing the amount to 
be raised next year for the Board’s purposes at $400,000, 
on which a number of pointed speeches were made 
with good effect, as the final vote showed. The tenor 
of the addresses was for heartier and more systematic 
giving, and better methods of raising money—poiuts 
that were urged by both ministers and laymen, such 
as Drs. Seelye, Eldridge, Goodwin, Hooker, Col. Ham- 
mond, Messrs. Haven, Hyde, Barstow, Rev. Mr. Lee, 
Cobleigh, Lovejoy, Hutchins and others. With so 
much weight on the side of moving forward, another 
motion to call for $500,000 next year was cheerfully 
passed. 

The general meetings of the anniversary, the gath- 
erings and addresses of the missionaries, and the chil- 
dren’s meetings, held in the Baptist and Methodist 
churches, were grandly sustained. Dr, Hamlin, of 
Constantinople, Rev. Mr. Trowbridge, who knows no 
such word as fail in his effort to get funds enough to 
put up the native college at Aintab, Rev. Mr. Grout, 
Rey. Dr. Bliss, Rev. Mr. Eddy, and others from India 
and Asia spoke from personal experience, telling 
things about the missionary work, which its friends 
need to know for their encouragement, Speeches and 
resolutions followed each other rapidly at the various 
meetings, cheering everybody present. very much as 
at former anniversaries. At the farewell meeting 
Hon. Peter Parker, of Washington, Wm. E. Dodge, 
and Ex-Governor Page, of Vermont, subscribed one 
thousand dollars each to the Japan Mission to which 
the Rev. Mr. Nee Sima, a native convert, who has been 
here several years, is about to go. The anniversary 
was not behind its predecessors in interest,and Rut- 
land will certainly be visited again. Its local papers 
gave very full reports of the meeting, to one of which, 
the Rutland Globe, we are indebted for many of the 
above facts. 


An item of some significance and considerable 
interest among Monday’s telegraphic dispatches is*to 
the effect that Bishop Cheney, of the Reformed Bpis- 
copal Church, and Rev. Mr. Kittridge, pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, in Chicago, exchanged 
pulpits last Sunday, both preachers having crowded 
audiences.—From Boston word comes, through the 
same channel that Rev. Mr. Murray, of the Park Street 
Church, resigned his pastorate on Sunday, “in a long 
letter giving the points of the controversy between 
himself and the officers of that society, and saying 
that so far as his judgment goes this action is irrevo- 
cable and final.” 





One of the two Episcopal conventions in this 
city is over, and the other in progress. The Church 
Congress proved a success, both in numbers and in the 
character and prominence of those who took part in 
it. The meetings were held at Association Hall, 
Rev. Dr. Vinton presiding. Although the Bishop 
of New York had refused to recognize the body, 
his stand did not prevent the Bishops of Connec- 
ticut, Minnesota, Rhode Island and other dioceses from 
being present, in addition to many leading clergymen. 
Papers were read by Drs. John Cotton Smith, Har- 
wood, Washburn and others, which were freely dis- 
cussed, the Bishops taking part in the proceedings. 
Opinions took a wide latitude, one speaker maintain- 
ing that the Church must resist any change in her 
faith, while another insisted that she should revise her 
articles whenever necessary. The special feature of 
the Congress was its representative character, and its 
success was due to the freedom with which all ques- 
tions were treated. 

The other body, the General Triennial Convention, 
did little more last week than organize and prepare for 
serious work during the present week. The House of 
Bishops sits with closed doors. The House of Depu- 
ties, numbering some three hundred delegates, met at 
St. John’s Chapel and elected the Rev. Dr. Craik, of 
Kentucky, President. Dr. Selwyn, Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield, England, preached the opening sermon. 
An important debate was sprung upon the body on 
Friday on the adoption of a rule requiring that when 





missionary bishops are to be confirmed by the House, 
it shall sit in secret session. This brought the delegates 
to their feet, and it was only after an all day running 
discussion that a vote was taken—131 being in favor 
and 9) against the rule. It was strenuously argued on 
one side that the Church should do everything in open 
session with the eyes of the world upon them, especial- 
ly where the personal character of a candidate for the 
bishopric was concerned. On the other side privacy 
was insisted upon to secure unlimited freedom of crit- 
icism. Among the lay delegates are some men of 
reputation—Chief Justice Waite, Secretary Fish, Mont- 
gomery Blair, Courtlandt Parker and others. 





In an editorial article on the taxation of church 
property in tais State, the New York Evening Post 
states that the question will come up in some practical 
shape before the next Assembly at Albany, as its Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means were instructed at the last 
session to examine into the methods of taxation and 
assessment in this State, and report what amend- 
ments, if any, are necessary to existing laws. This in- 
volves inquiry into the exemption from taxation of 
property devoted to religious uses. The Post, whose 
opinions in the matter are to be heard, takes ground 
against exemption and in favor of the complete inde- 
pendence of churches from State favors, arguing that 
the remission of a tax is equivalent to a grant of money 
for church support, which would not be tolerated. It 
adds: ‘*The churches will gain more than they will 
lose, by honestly paying their taxes like other societies 
and like individuals. They may safely trust to the 
voluntary system for support. The taking of an inde- 
pendent, self-respecting position will give an impulse 
to contributions that will more than offset the tax 
bills. It would bea good thing for wealthy religious 
societies to set an example of rejecting the State’s 
charity—especially as the charity is unfair in its oper- 
ation, the rich congregations, which do not need ex- 
emption gifts, receiving them the same as poor 
congregations, and indeed in larger measure.” 


The Episcopal Convention has reached, perhaps 
sooner than was expected, one of the subjects which is 
to absorb its attention, namely, the matter of legisla- 
tion against ritualistic observances in the church. We 
give here only the substance of the protest and resolu- 
tions presented by the diocese of Virginia, which are 
to form the basis of the discussion. The document 
asks the prohibition of the following practices: The 
use of incense, placing or retaining a crucifix in any 
part of the church; carrying a cross in procession in 
the church; the use of lights on or about the holy 
table, except when necessary ; the elevation of the ele- 
ments in the Holy Communion in such manner as 
to expose them to the view of the people as objects to- 
ward which adoration is to be made in or after the 
prayer of consecration, or in the act of administering 
them, or in conveying them to or from the communi- 
carts; the mixing of water with the wine, as part 
of the service or in the presence of the congregation; 
the washing of the priest’s hands or the ablution of 
the vessels in the presence of the congregation; bow- 
ings, crossings, genuflections, prostrations, reverences, 
bowing down upon or kissing the holy table and 
kneeling, except as allowed, provided for or directed 
by rubric or canon, it being provided that reverence 
at the mention of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
not intended to be disallowed, and it being further 
provided that private personal devotion before or 
after official administration is not to be understood to 
include or justify any of the acts prohibited. The 
celebration or receiving of the Holy Communion by 
any bishop or priest, when no person receives with 
him. Employing or permitting any person or persons 
not in holy orders to assist the minister in any part of 
the administration of the Holy Communion. Using 
at any administration of the Holy Communion any 
prayers, collects, gospels, epistles, other than those 
provided in the Book of Common Prayer, or under 
section XIV., of canon 13, of title 1 of the Digest. The 
use of wafer bread in the Holy Communion, the prac- 
tice of auricular confession and private absolution 
should likewise be forbidden, and all other practices 
and usages not sanctioned by the Book of Common 
Prayer. No clerical vestments should be used except 
the present Episcopal robes, a white surplice, a black 
or white stole, a black cassock, a black gown and 
bands. 


PERSONAL NotEs.—President Porter of Yale 
College experiences the loss of his venerable mother, 
Mrs. Hetty Porter, widow of the late Rev. Dr. Porter, 
of Farmington, Conn. She died in that place on the 
7th inst., aged eighty-eight years.—The Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon, of London, recently baptized his twin sons, now 
in their eighteenth year. One of them has entered a 
merchant’s office in London, while the other is pursu- 
ing his studies as an artist. It is stated that their fa- 
ther still hopes to see them in the ministry.—Rev. Dr. 
Thomas M. Eddy, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Methodist Missionary Society, and a former editor of 
Methodist papers, died in this city on the 7th inst., 
deeply regretted by the denomination generally.— 
Another death on the same day was that of Rev. 
Warren Skinner, an old Universalist minister, at Proc- 
torsville, Vt.—A Bishop of the Russian Church, the 
Metropolitan of Kiev and Galitch, has presented 35,000 
roubles to the foundation of an asylum for aged and 
indigent ecclesiastics.—Mr. George William Curtis is 
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to conduct the services in the Unitarian Church at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, where he lives, during 
the autumn and winter. On this the Liberal Christian 
remarks that “it would be a very excellent idea if 
more laymen of the denomination would feel ‘called’ 
to lend a hand when the regular pulpit supply, for one 
reason or another, is not forthcoming. There are al- 
‘way good printed sermons to be read, and there seems 
to be no reason why a little society should not keep 
together, even where it is impossible to support a pas- 
tor, if the laymen are willing to take a little trouble 
and assume some extra responsibility.”’ 








FOREIGN. 


There was a prospect of an exciting contest last 
month in the Irish Episcopal Church over the choice 
of its first Bishop since its dis-establishment, the pre- 
vious appointments having been made by the Lord 
Primate. The three Dioceses have their own local 
favorites, and, as a two-thirds vote is required to elect, 
the chance of neither of the aspirants was at last ac- 
counts very promising. In view of the situation, the 
Dublin Mail thinks that the churchmen should not be 
restrained from going outside their own ecclesiastical 
limits in search of a candidate by any notion that 
the Bishop ought to be selected from one of ten Dio- 
ceses. It also urges very sensibly that “having first 
secured in the Bishop chosen a representative of the 
unadulterated doctrine of the Church, the next re- 
quirement should certainly in these days be that 
preaching-power which induces a Bishop often to ap- 
pear in our pulpits, and to deliver discourses which 
serve as a model for young men entering the ministry 
—discourses in the nature of effective expositions of 
doctrine and suitable appeals to the hearts of the 
people. Added to these qualifications, the training of 
a working minister who knows what the labors and 
trials of a working minister are, and who can sympa- 
thize with and direct these, should be found in the 
man best fitted for the office of a Bishop in the present 
‘condition of the Church. The days when a learned 
recluse gave dignity to the Episcopate or support to 
‘some theory of public and secular policy are past.” j 


Che Gdleck. 


[From Tuesday, Oct. 6, to Monday, Oct. 12.] 


Under a law passed by the last Legislature we 
have in this city an “ Arbitration Court of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce,” with Judge E. L. Fancher on the 
bench. This Court is designed to facilitate the seitle- 
ment of differences between merchants without the 
tedious aud expensive delays ordinarily inseparable 
from an appeal to law. It is, in short, a Court whose 
prime duty is to forestall a resort to other Courts. 
Unpopular as such an establishment may prove among 
those practitioners who refuse to admit that a good 
lawyer’s first duty is to prevent litigation, it should be 
under the administration of such a man as Judge Fan- 
cher productive of much good among New York mer- 
chants. He is an admitted authority in all matters of 
mercantile law, and there seems to be every reason to 
think that the new Court will be a success. It is 
clothed with the same authority as the State Supreme 
Court in the matter of judgments, writs of execution, 
etc. It can issue subpoenas or order commissions to 
take testimony like a court of record. Its jurisdiction, 
however, is limited to questions of mercantile or com- 
mercial character between members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, arising within the collection district of 
New-York. Have we in this Court a hint at a possible 
simplification of legal machinery on somewhat general 
principles? If merchants belonging to a certain or- 
ganization are benefited by such a Court, why not all 
merchants? And if all merchants, why not all men? 
There is a growing belief that for all minor civil suits 
juries of four or six men will insure justice quite as 
effectually as the traditional twelve. 














Governor Talbot and H. G. Knight were nomi- 
nated for Governor and Lieutenant Governor by the 
Massachusetts Republicans on Wednesday. Mr. Dawes 
was President of the Convention, and made an address 
in honor of the Republican Party as it has been, is, 
and is to be. On the same day the Conservative Con- 
vention in South Carolina endorsed the nomination of 
Judge Green, as the opponent of Chamberlain at the 
coming election. The address says: “There is but one 
remedy for the wrongs of our prostrate State, and 
that is the discomfiture at the polls of the band of 
conspirators who have been preying upon the vitals of 
our people.” From Louisiana we have an address 
signed by Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Pinchback and a 
number of prominent Republican colored men, which 
looks as though Kellogg were about to be deserted in 
his downfall by his former allies. Now, we hate no 
especial admiration for Pinchback, but when he joins 
& movement which causes some dismay to the Custom 
House ring, it indicates a better feeling between the 
two races. Arrangements for a fair election seem to 
be going on with considerable energy under the com- 
promise effected between the opposing factions. In 
this State, that is occurring which was anticipated as 
a consequence of nominating Governor Dix and Mr. 
pe Can it be that a tenderness for individual 
character has hitherto held back our politicians from 





placing good men in opposition to one another as can- 
didates? Other things being equal, there is, as we have 
said before, little choice personally between the two 
men, but Gen. Dix is wholly repellant to the old ring, 
and Mr. Tilden, though personally repellant, is politi- 
cally attractive. This ought to be enough. Mean- 
while, we are glad to see that the better part of the 
Republican press refrains from gratuitously vilifying 
Mr. Tilden. High Democratic authority admits this, 
but is so simple as to ascribe its abstinence to the ab- 
solute and unassailable virtue of Mr. Tilden’s charac- 
ter. As though Republican journalists could not, if 
they would, invent accusations by the dozen. We 
trust, nevertheless, that they wi!l persist in their hon- 
orable course. 


Whether to revive flogging as a means of pun- 
ishment for certain crimes or to import Lynch law 
from the Western States is just now the subject of 
discussion in England. Of course suggestions as to 
the last-named means of reform are more or less 
jocose, but so alarming bas been the increase of bru- 
tality of late that the Government is in receipt of 
memorials from towns and cities praying “for the 
power of punishing by the lash, crimes of robbery 
from the person with violence, the offence of wife- 
beating, all offences in which the knife is used, and 
professional theives who have been thrice convicted.”’ 
In Lancashire and the vicinity of Glasgow these cases 
of wanton brutality have been especially frequent. 
Women and old men have been kicked to death, the 
assailants having no apparent object but to inflict per- 
sonal suffering, and the criminals when caught have 
been dealt with in a manner which does not sufficiently 
inspire either the actual perpetrators or their possible 
imitators with a wholesome terror of the law. The 
code, indeed, is very mild, and even if the extreme 
punishment is inflicted, the desired effect is not gained. 
Moreover, magistrates hesitate to sentence a man to 
long confinement when he has a family dependent 
upon him for support. The favorable result of au- 
thorizing the use of the cat, when garotting came in 
vogue in London a few years ago, is cited as an emi- 
nently practical reason why the same authority should 
be renewed now. The brutalizing effect of flogging is 
the chief argument against its employment as a legal 
punishment, but a man who will kick a fellow being 
to death for the fun of it will not be appreciably bru- 
talized by the lash. The small loss of self-respect, if 
any resulted, would be amply compensated by the 
pledge of good behavior insured by fear. 


Depressing as the prospect may be, it is necessa- 
ry for us to recognize the fact that we are not out of 
the financial woods by any manner of means. Our 
side is perhaps a little nearer convincing the paper 
currency people that specie is the proper basis for cir- 
culation, and it is at least encouraging to note the 
respect with which hard money is mentioned in nearly 
all the platforms. Nevertheless there is a large and 
persistent, not to say pig-headed, constituency which 
hopes to convince us all of the blessings of an irredeem- 
able currency and plenty of it during the next Con- 
gress, and it is therefore with satisfaction that we note 
at this early date a letter from Mr. Charles Nordhoff in 
the Tribune suggesting a plan of resumption which is 
new in several of its features, and is at the same time in 
harmony with the soundest views expressed during the 
currency debate of last winter. Mr. Nordhoff’s propo- 
sition is that Congress shall order the cancellation of 
one-quarter of the greenback cireulation every year, 
substituting national bank bills, secured as now by 
pledge of bonds. These bills should all bear a promise 
to pay specie at some reasonably remote date—say ten 
years hence. In this way we should easily be rid with- 
in four years of the irredeemable part of our currency. 
Whoever will refiect upon this plan will see that its 
practical working promises well, but there are few 
who can think out the points so clearly as Mr. Nordhoff 
has expressed them. At the West Mr. Pendleton on 
the one side and Mr. Schurz on the other are respect- 
ively advocating inflation and contraction, and win- 
ning, of course, the applause of their constituents. 
After all, it is not very likely that Congress will hasten 
to take farther action until the result of recent legis- 
lation is fully known. The Redemption Bureau as 
established is not working so smoothly as could be 
wished, but its ultimate success is merely a question of 
time, and nota very long time at that. If the inflation 
of greenbacks and of national bank-notes is stopped 
by existing laws, we may be very well content until 
the gold premium is still farther reduced. 


The Argentine Confederation has suddenly de- 
veloped an insurrection which threatens to become a 
civil war of more importance than is usual among the 
South American States. It is all about an election 
which seems to have been conducted? much on the 
same principles which prevail here and there in our 
own glorious country. The election was held in the 
spring, the candidates being De Avellanada and Gen. 
Mitre, the first named popular in the provinces and 
with the Government, the last the favorite in the pop- 
ulous cities and towns which border the Plate River, 
and form the commercial centers of the republic. The 
long and short of it seems to be that Avellanada was 
“counted in,’’ whether fairly or otherwise is not yet 
apparent, and the river provinces straightway declared 
that they would notsubmit. Buenos Ayres, the capital, 
a city of some 175,000 inhabitants has declared for Gen. 
Mitre, and so have the rest of the more important 





towns. The fleet has sided with the rebels, a highly 
important fact, smce the Plate must be practically the 
base of operations for both parties, and the army, 
some 20,000 strong, is nearly certain not to be unani- 
mously in favor of the Government. The very latest 
rumor points to a possible solution of trouble through 
the retirement of Avellanada. Of the outside world, 
England is most intimately interested in this insurrec- 
tion, her capitalists having invested to a considerable 
extent in the bonds of the confederation. 

English railway companies are in a fair way to 
be brought te time according to a late decision in the 
Manchester County Court. A teacher of music took a 
train during Whitsunweek—a sort of holiday season 
among our English cousins—but the train did not reach 
the station for which he was bound until thirty minutes 
after the schedule time. Our music-teacher consequent- 
ly failed to catch another train and was obliged to hirea 
conveyance at a cost of five shillings to keep an impor- 
tant appointment. For the recovery of this five shil- 
lings he brought action, and had the satisfaction of 
winning the case with costs. This, too, in spite of the 
published regulations of the company, which state 
that the absolute punctuality of trains is not guaran- 
teed. Of course this provision was inserted to previde 
against just such emergencies as the present, but the 
Judge, Mr. J. A. Russell, Q. C.—may his tribe increase 
—ruled that the regulations referred only to ordinary 
risks, not to such as occur on holidays. The company, 
he held, knew that the trains would be delayed by 
over-crowding during Whitsunweek, and should have 
given notice accordingly. This is a better way of deal- 
ing with soulless corporations than we have yet hit 
upon in this country. Fancy the incredulous amaze- 
ment with which the New York and New Haven Rail-- 
road would receive notice of an action brought to 
recover a dollar spent for carriage hire by some be- 
lated New Englander during Thanksgiving week, now 
near at hand. We doubt if there is a Court this side 
the Atlantic where the plaintiff in such a case would 
fail to be non-suited at sight. 


The closing act in the serio-comic history of Ba- 
zaine’s escape was the trial of his alleged accomplices, 
Col. Villette, the military secretary, and four subordi- 
nates about the prison. Of these trials the latest for- 
eign files bring accounts. Col. Villette is to be impris- 
oned for six months, M. Rull, the chief culprit, for ten 
months, and the others for shorter periods. To the 
disinterested observer these sentences would seem 
wholly inadequate, provided the accused are really 
guilty of the breaches of trust with which’ they are 
charged. If, on the other hand, the trials were merely 
intended to allay popular clamor, the penalties af- 
fixed are perhaps well calculated to serve their end. 
In either case the trials do not reflect much credit on 
the condition of the French army, and that is far more 
important than the mere fact that a distinguished pris- 
oner effected his escape. Indeed the details of the af- 
fair are referred to now mainly as an evidence of the 
laxity which has penetrated not only the service, but 
the whole French community. ‘‘The very same 
faults,” says the Standard, ‘ which prevented Bazaine 
from breaking through the German beleaguering lines, 
enabled him with ease to escape from a French prison.” 
As for the army at large, a correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette rates it very low for service, its maximum 
at present not exceeding 240,000 effectives. The laws 
recently passed, however, provide for compulsory en- 
listments which may bring the army up to a strength 
of 800,000 men if they are strictly enforced. In view 
of the existing lack of funds this is impossible, so that 
iu effect Bismarck succeeded, when he fixed the in- 
demnity bonds, in limiting the French army to 240,000, 
almost as absolutely as Napoleon I. limited that of 
Prussia to 40,000 after the campaigns of 1806. 


When once a high official gets in the way of 
making arrests the practice seems to become fascinat-. 
ing. Bismarck, for instance, has gained so wide an 
experience lately in this species of state-craft that he 
has at last brought down nearly the largest game with~ 
in range, namely, the Count Von Arnim, long promi- 
nent as a German diplomatist and lately minister to 
France. While filling this last important post he had 
a falling out with the German Chancellor, which has 
culminated in the present difficulty. Details areas yet 
telegraphic and, of course, meagre, but it appears that 
the Count refused to deliver certain papers demanded 
by the Chancellor. His arrest and imprisonment fol- 
lowed, and his houses have been fruitlessly searched 
for the missing documents. Among the rumors is one 
that gives a personal turn to the Chancellor’s action. 
namely, a well-grounded fear that Count Von Armin 
was writing a book in which he (Bismarck), was refer- 
red to in somewhat colloquial language, with docu- 
ments to match. To say the least, such treatment is 
not what Bismarck is accustomed to, and he has ap- 
parently strained his authority to prevent conse- 
quences which he feared. The Emperor’s part in 
the affair is not authoritatively declared, but in any 
event it is very unfortunate that bis right hand man 
should have put bis power to such doubtful use. Bis- 
marck is popular, but his enemies are many and pow- 
erful, and the Germans as a whole will be apt to 
express themselves in unequivocal terms if this sort of 
thing goes much farther, It is well, perhaps, as this is 
a test case, that Von Arniin is not a Catholic, and is a 
native-born German, 
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RHODODENDRONS AND SO FORTH. 
By A. D. GRIDLEY. 


VERY gardener worthy of the name has 
tried, some time or other, to raise forbidden fruit. 
Living in Maine, he has experimented with the mag- 
nolias and cypresses of the South. Living on the At- 
lantic sea-coast, he has planted Black Hamburgh and 
Golden Chasselas grapes, though all experience has 
forewarned him of mildew and barrenness. He has 
had his time (a long time) of itching for what he does 
not possess. He is rarely cured of the passion for for- 
eign trees, shrubs and plants. Anything from England 
is fine, from Austria still better, from Northern Asia 
or Japan superb; and if it is tender, hard to trans- 
plant, difficult to cultivate, and withal expensive, the 
list of attractions is complete. 

And so among native plants, he is not satisfied with 
the common, easily-grown things; he craves those 
which are hard to manage. If he fails in his first at- 
tempts, he is not discouraged; his failure was owing 
simply to some slight oversight in details which will 
be avoided next time. If he succeeds, he is the happi- 
est man living. Stolen waters are sweet. He goes 
about among his brother gardeners with a certain 
lofty, self-satisfied air, knowing that he is the object 
of their envy and admiration. 

In a certain town weil known to the writer, a num- 
ber of gentlemen have been engaged, for several years, 
in experiments with broad-leaved evergreens. Their 
success has not equaled their pains. They had read 
of the laurels, hollies and rhododendrons which adorn 
the lawns of England—why might not the lawns of 
central New York enjoy the same kind of embellish- 
ment? They resolved to know why. And the history 
of their proceedings has been substantially as follows: 

ln accordance with the ruJes laid down in the books, 
they prepared large beds for the reception of their 
plants, excavating the common earth to the depth of 
eighteen inches, and filling up the space with an artifi- 
cial soil suited to their wants. This soil was composed 
of one-third common garden earth, one-third peaty 
soil from the woods, and one-third sand, the whole 
weil mixed together. This quality and this depth of 
soil were considered necessary to ensure rich pasturage 
and uniform moisture for the roots in dry weather. 

The borders having been thus prepared, plants of 
rhododendron catawbiense, kalmia latifolia, and 
American holly were ordered from Eastern nurseries, 
and set out with special care. On the approach of 
winter, boughs of hemlock and cedar were placed 
around the plants to protect them from harsh winds 
and sudden changes of temperature. For the first 
year, the rhododendrons made a brave show of leaf 
and blossom; but the second year they drooped, the 
foliage becoming brown in spots and half-withered, 
and the flowers scanty. The third year, and for sev- 
eral years afterward, they continued to live, but bore 
scarcely a blossom, and the entire plants looked much 
discouraged. The holly and kalmia did only a little 
better. The rhododendron maximum was also tried, 
and with more success than the catawbiense. Did this 
species only furnish us the variety and splendor of 
flower which the other does, we should be content. 

Do all your readers know that the rhododendron 
maximum is indigenous to this region? Dr. Gray 
speaks of it as found in “‘ damp, deep woods, sparingly 
in New England, New York, and Ohio, but very com- 
mon along shaded water-courses in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania and southward.” The catawbiense, he 
says, belongs ‘‘ on the summits of the Alleghanies, Vir- 
ginia and southward.” It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the first should prove a little the hardier of the 
two. 

Let me escort your readers to one of the few native 
habitats of the rhododendron in this State, fovr miles 
north of this town. The land for some distance around 
is low, swampy and sterile. The forests are composed 
chiefly of birch, scarlet maple, ash and hemlock. En- 
tering the wood on the north side, and picking our 
way over fallen trees and through dense thickets, we 
come to an open space, sixty or eighty feet in diame- 
ter, in the center of which is a mass of rhododendrons. 
‘There appears to be a central cluster of a dozen or 
more large plants which throw up some of their shoots 
ten or fifteen feet high, in a bold, luxuriant way, and 
spread out others over the ground about the same dis- 
tance. Around this middle group young plants have 
sprung up, both layers and seedlings. This little grove 
stands on asort of hummock, or low mound of peaty 
earth, partly surrounded by water. On the south side 
it is open to the sun, or slightly shaded by an ash tree. 
To a lover of this family of plants the sight is truly 
splendid. As seen in the month of May, it isa great, 
towering mass of broad, glossy, luxuriant leaves, en- 
livened by hundreds of plump flower-buds, nearly as 
large as butternuts. In the month of June, when the 
plants are in full bloom, the scene is magnificent. 

This thriving grove of native rhododendrons shows 
us two or three things—namely, that this species is 
perfectly hardy in Central New York, that its favorite 
soil is a moist muck or peat, and that, while it does 
not suffer from exposure to the sun's rays, it likes to 
be shielded from the winds by a girdle of foliage on 
the north and west sides. So, doubtless, whoever will 





supply these conditions artificially, can grow this plant 
in the same latitude with complete success. 

Thus much for the rhododendron maximum. But 
what can be done with the catawbiense? It gladdens 
our eyes, on visiting your Central Park in June, to see 
its large collection of these plants and of kalmias in 
such vigor of growth and wealth of bloom. Surely 
you can grow them. They flourish also in the region 
of Boston, and on Long Island, and at Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson. What, then, is the cause of our ill success? 
Does our soil contain some hurtful ingredient? Per- 
haps the trees with which we encircle our beds for 
their protection send their roots among the rhododen- 
drons and rob them of food and drink. Is the latitude 
of Albany just above the northern limit of hardiness? 
Is the climate of the seaboard softened and equal- 
ized by the neighborhood of the ocean, and does the 
air of that region possess a degree of humidity con- 
genial to the constitution of these plants? 

An instructive little book of Mr. Rand, entitled The 
Rhododendron and American Plants, affords a few 
helpful hints. The author holds, with some of the 
older physiologists, that chalk or lime is poisonous to 
the roots of these plants. All stimulating manures 
must be kept away. He insists upon the need of uni- 
form moisture in the soil, and this he would supply by 
trenching the earth from two to four feet in depth, 
and by a surface mulch of leaves or spent tan, six or 
eight inches thick. His favorite position for these 
plants is a northern slope, and he protects the ten- 
derer sorts in winter with a few evergreen boughs, or 
light, moveable frames of wood. 

To the above we would add, as the result of some 
observation, that the rhododendron should not be 
planted deep. Its small, thread-like roots love to 
ramify near the surface of the ground, and feed upon 
the decaying vegetable substances used for mulching. 
The border should not rise above the adjacent soil, 
but be sunk a few inches below, to receive and hold 
the mulch and to retain the moisture from occasional 
showers. 

To those amateurs who have met with only partial 

success in the culture of these plants we would rec- 
ommend a trial of the hardy azaleas, the mahonias, 
and, last but not least, the epigea repens, or trailing 
arbutus. These, which are hardly inferior to the 
rhododendron, we know from experience can be suc- 
cessfully grown in Central New York. 
. But, Mr. Editor, we do not yet despair of the rhodo- 
dendron. Such a splendid plant is worthy of a much 
longer and more carefui trial. Can’t you teach us 
how to cultivate it? If- you can, you will become a 
great public benefactor, and we will build you a 
monument. This first,and such trifles as the reforma- 
tion of Church and State afterward. 


Che Little Folks. 


BABY’S PRAYER. 
By Mrs. 8. M. WALSH. 


HEN the children kneel down by the bedside at night— 
Three boyish heads all in row— 
With a flutter of haste, in her night-gown of white, 
The Baby comes, kneeling there too. 


She bows her bright face at the side of the bed, 
And mumbles her own little prayer ;— 

Funny words, you would think, could you hear what she said, 
For we none of us know what they are. 


But sometimes I think, when she raises her head 
With so much delight in her face, 

Perhaps the dear Saviour knew just what she said, 
And her prayer in his heart found a place | 




















By Jeun N. DICKIE. 


AGGIE MORTON was a very fine little girl 
if she was a Tomboy. She could ride “any 
horse”’ (so she said, but her expertence had been lim- 
ited thus far to a couple of aged specimens who plowed 
corn for a living), rake hay, hoe corn, fish, “‘ pull off 
shoots’’—which, translated, meant firing off her 
brother Harry’s gun—and sundry other accomplish- 
ments we have not space here to mention. But you 
never heard this little lass boast of work indoors. 
Indeed no. She lived in the open air a great portion 
of the time, and it could not be expected of her that 
she should take care of dame Nature and her mother 
too. So she ran wild, and was healthy and happy. 

Now, with all her health and good nature, Maggie 
had one fault. She told very large stories, and was 
apt to deceive when it served her purpose; and this 
sketch is to explain how this little girl was tripped up 
completely by a rope of her own stretching. 

One fine spring morning her uncle Amos stopped as 
he was passing the house, and called to Maggie, who 
was very busily engaged in building a miniature 
leaning tower out of brick—so much of a leaning one, 
in fact, that it managed to fall over whenever it got 
half the required height. She heard the call, and in a 
flash was standing by the side of the carriage in which 
her relative was seated. 

“A present for you, Maggie,” he said, as he dropped 
a wee black puppy into her apron, which she had 





instinctively held out after hearing the first two words. 








“Oh, thank you, uncle. What a good one he is, 
isn’t he? I expect he will grow up to watch me and 
bite folks; don’t you think he will?” 

““T hope not,” replied her uncle, as he drove away. 
“T expect to make a few calls during the year myself; 
and if he is ungrateful enough to bite one who saved 
him from drowning, I shall be sorry for my efforts in 
his behalf.” 

Maggie wended her way toward the house in silent 
contemplation of the animal that scrambled around 
in her apron, now and then giving vent to a spiteful 
yell at finding himself in such close quarters. 

“Oh, mamma,” she cried, on entering the house, 
“just look here! Such a real, blessed little puppy! 
He’s mine. Uncle Amos gave him tome. Hear him 
scream for milk. Please will you skim a mess, so he 
may quit and wag his tail?” 

‘““Not now, dear,”’ replied the composed mother, as 
she opened the oven door and withdrew a loaf of 
snowy bread. ‘I will see to him by and by. It is 
time for you to get ready for school. Johnand Harry 
have already gone.” 

The tears sprang into Maggie's eyes. Not even one 
minute left wherein to enjoy the companionship of 
her beautiful pet. She abruptly left the room. After 
some ten minutes had passed, her mother stepped to 
the door and called her. No answer, She called 
again. Then a faint voice: 

*“*T don’t b’l’eve I can go to school to-day, ma.” 

“Why, my dear?” 

*“T’ve got the toothache, oh, ever so bad.” 

“ How long have you had it?” 

“Oh, a good long while; but it came on harder 
since—.”’ 

** Since the dog came, I suppose?” added her mother. 

“No, it wasn’t the puppy did it. It just came on.” 

Now it so chanced that Mr. Clinton, the teacher, 
had called at the house the evening before, and con- 
fided to Mrs. Morton and her husband a genuine and 
delightful surprise for the whole school. Mr. Gibsen, 
the owner of a beautifu] place uear by, had invited 
him to bring his whole school on the following day 
for a good twelve hours’ recreatiou—strawberries and 
cream in abundance, and a good time generally. Mr. 
Clinton also stated that this gentleman had kindly 
furnished boats—he lived across a beautiful river that 
ran by the school-house—and oarsmen beside. “So I 
shall merely call the school to order,” he added, *‘ and, 
after telling them where we are going, pack them off; 
for my friend says he wants to greet them in their 
every-day school garb—not dressed up for the occa- 
sion.” 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Morton promised to keepall 
this to themselves; but they both had enjoyed iu an- 
ticipation the store of genuine pleasure for their three 
chitdren. But here was Maggie, with a made-up 
toothache, asking to remain at home, utterly igno- 
rant of the sacrifice she was making. With a half 
sigh her mother assented to her staying, with the 
added inquiry as to which particular tooth it was that 
troubled her. 

“Don’t know,” replied the little culprit, trying to 
ery. “I b’leve it’s all of ’em.” 

‘*‘Come here, then. I shall rub pain-killer around 
each tooth.” 

“Oh no, ma,” exclaimed the youthful invalid, sud- 
denly alive to the dangers of having the toothache all 
around. “I guess it’s only a httle front one. Den’t 
put it on any but the front one, please, and I will get 
over it real soon.” 

Mrs. Morton always did as she said, however. She 
rubbed the preparation generously throughout the 
sufferer’s mouth, and, doing her face up in red flannel, 
bade her stay in-doors, on pain of severe punishment, 
and left her to her own reflections. 

Noon came. Maggie had played with the puppy to 
her heart’s content, and was tired of him. So, with 
her nose pressed flat against the window-pane, she 
watched for her brothers. But they came not. Two, 
three, four o’clock, and still no Harry, no John. Poor 
Maggie was almost beside herseif with anxiety by this 
time, and could not help wondering at the calm de- 
meanor of her mother. But just as the sun sank out 
of sight the front door slammed, as it only can slam 
when boys are about, and in rushed the absent ones, 
full of boisterous mirth, and very much stained about 
the mouth. 

‘*Where have you been?’ inquired Maggie, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Been!” replied Harry, dancing vigorously on one 
leg. ‘‘ Why, over to Mr. Gibson’s, to be sure. The 
whole school was invited. We went across in boats he 
sent for us. I tell you it was jolly. Wasn't it, John?” 

“Tt was that,” replied John, throwing his hat in the 
corner and stretching himself on the lounge. “ But 
what was the matter with you, Mag? All the girls 
were crazy to know why you weren’t there.” 

“Maggie unfortunately received the gift of a fine 
pup, and was immediately seized with a severe tooth- 
ache,” replied Mrs, Morton, gravely. ‘Mr. Clinton 
had told me before of this holiday, and I knew what 
my little girl lost by her affliction; but as she said she 
was unable to go I let her stay at home.’’ 

Poor Maggie! This was the unkindest cut of all. 
To know of such @ pleasure and keep her out of it! 
Her lips quivered and her little form trembled, and 
her brothers looked on in silent pity. 

“ Your tooth is somewhat better, is it not?’ inquired 
Mrs. Morton, calmly. 

“It’s just like it always was,” replied the child, 
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rising defiantly to her feet. “It never ached! I lied, 
so I did!”’ 

Mrs. Morton was a wise mother. She did not turn 
the child from her at this critical moment, when re- 
bellious nature, smarting under disappointment, con- 
fessed its misdeeds for spite’s sake. No, indeed. She 
tenderly passed her arm about Maggie’s waist, and 
drawing her close to her, softly said: 

“Learn from this, my dear child, that falsehood 
brings its own reward. I love you. So do we all. 
But your besetting sin has punished you justly to- 
day.”’ 

Maggie had the real, genuine toothache about six 
months after this event, but kept it all to herself for a 
whole day, like a little heroine, and was only betrayed 
when she burst into tears from very pain. 

“T knew it was real toothache, ma,” she said; “ but 
it made me feel so ’shamed to think of when I had it 
make-believe, that I kept still till it broke through.” 








HOW THE DUCHESS RAN AWAY. 
By H. M. NoBie. 


UT, first, I must tell you who the Duchess 

was. No; first I will tell you who we were. We 

—that is, Johnny, Clare, Fannie, and I—were brothers 

and sisters, who lived in a big old-fashioned house on 

the bank of ariver, and near a long bridge which led 
over to the town. 

It was some years ago that we had the dearest little 
colt you ever saw. We called her the Duchess, because 
we thought she was a noble-looking little creature, 
with her slender form and graceful head. Not that all 
duchesses are slender, for I’ve been told that some of 
them are quite fat and not at all noble-looking. But 
our little Duchess was a little beauty, with a shiny 
black coat and beautiful soft brown eyes. 

Her mother’s name was Fanny; and as Fanny was 
the only horse we had, papa had to drive off with her 
every day, leaving the Duchess all alone in the stable. 
We thought that was very hard for our pet, and so we 
Tan down often to talk to her and pat her. And you 
ought to have heard how glad she was when her 
Mother came back. Both of them would neigh and 
whinny, and be so delighted to see each other that we 
would be glad too. 

We hadu’t any pasture on our place for the little 
colt; it was all filled up with trees and shrubs and 
flower-beds. But up in the orchard, at the back of 
the house, the grass grew long, and looked so green 
and fresh that one day we begged papa to let Anthony 
tie the colt up there, so that she could get a taste of it. 
(Anthony was our colored man who took care of the 
horses.) Papa said, ‘* To-day is a colored people’s holi- 
day, and I’ve let Anthony go off ona picnic; ail the 
colored people are going to march througb the streets 
with a band of music. But I'll put the Duchess up in 
the orchard for you myself.”’ So papa hunted around 
for a stake to tie her to, and the only thing he could 
find was acrowbar. (A crowbar, you know, isa long, 
heavy iron bar, pointed at one end; they use it to pry 
up heavy stones and timbers.) So he stuck that into 
the ground and hammered it down with a big stone, 
and then tied the Duchess to it with quite a long rope, 
8e that she could walk all around in a circle and eat as 
much fresh green grass as she pleased. When papa 
came home at noon the Duchess had eaten every blade 
of grass that she could reach, and there was a circle 
about ber stake as if a man had gone round and round 
with a lawn-mower, or a mower had stood there 
swinging his scythe all about him, so papa drove the 
crowbar into a new place, where she could get plenty 
more nice grass. 

When he was going over to town, in the afternoon, 
we asked him if we couldn’t move the Duchess toa 
new place ourselves when she had eaten another circle 
clean. He said, ‘ Yes, but you must get Bridget to 
drive the crowbar in, for you are not strong enough to 
do it yourselves.” 

So in the middle of the afternoon we ran out to see 
how the Duchess was getting on, and found she had 
nibbled everything within reach and was longing for 
more. We were going in to call Bridget to move her, 
but Johnny said, “ Bridget is awfully busy washing 
and she won’t want to come, I know. We’ll try to do 
it ourselves.” So two held the crowbar up and John- 
ny stood on tip-toes and hammered down as hard as 
he could with a big stone. The Duchess stopped eat- 
ing and looked at us, but she was so used to having us 
noisy children about her that she didn’t mind much 
what we did. After we had hammered some time, we 
tried it, and it was a little shaky, but we said we 
guessed it would do. We didn’t notice that it was 
very near the gravel-walk, and we didn’t think that if 
it should go over and strike the gravel it would make 
a loud clang and frighten the Duchess out of her wits. 
But that was the very thing that happened. 

We all went back to the house together, for we were 
having a grand painting time that day, and all had 
our paint-boxes out, and were coloring the pictures in 
some old numbers of Harper’s Weekly, with the 
brightest and most beautiful colors we had. I was 
just painting a yellow breast-pin on a man named 
Mr. Tweed, when we heard a great clattering of 
little hoofs on the gravel, and a cling-clanging of 
iron, too. Johnny jumped up, saying: “I bet that’s 
the Duchess!” We dropped everything, and were all 
at the window in a minute, just in time to see the 
Duchess coming down the broad gravel walk leading 








from the orchard to the street, with the crowbar 
tied to her halter. 

She cleared the big gate at a bound, and ran like a 
rocket down the street to the bridge. Oh! how our 
hearts did ache! for there was that heavy iron crow- 
bar, thwacking and banging at her heels with every 
bound, and bruising her little slender hind legs; and, 
of course, the pain and the fright made her run faster 
and faster. Oh! it was too cruel! 

Our only hope was that the toll-gate on the bridge 
would be shut, and that that would stop her. It was 
shut, but it didn’t stop her; and what do you think 
she did? Right next the toll-house was a lager beer 
saloon with a door opening from the bridge, and a 
back door opening right over the water. It was the 
only loop-hole of escape that poor little Duchess saw 
by which she might get away from that horrid thing 
clattering behind her, and banging at her hoofs. So 
through the saloon she went like a flash, and out of the 
back door she jumped into the water. You can’t 
think how surprised that saloon-keeper was, to see a 
little horse tear through his store without stopping 
even to take a gldss of beer. He wasn’t used to such 
customers as that,.so he ran to his back door and look- 
ed down, and there was the Duchess, stopped at last; 
for she was knee-deep in water with the crow-bar for 
an anchor. Fortunately for her, the water was not 
deep, for the tide was nearly out, or else she might 
have drowned. 

The saloon-keeper ran across to the other side of the 
bridge, where there was a boat-house and lots of boats 
that were kept to let to people who wanted to go 
rowing on the river. He told the boat-house «ceeper 
about the colt, and they both got in a boat and rowed 
under the bridge to where the poor little Duchess 
was, trembling and panting and stuck in the mud. 
They were surprised enough when they found a crow- 
bar tied to her halter, and thought some cruel boys 
must have done it for sport; so the boatman took out 
his knife and cut the crowbar from the rope, and put 
it in the boat. “Then they looked about for a landing 
place for the colt. There were nothing but docks 
around there, and of course they couldn’t get her up 
onadock. So they had to take her away up, on the 
other side of the river, where there was ashore. The 
boat-house-keeper rowed, and the saloon-keeper sat in 
the stern of the boat and pulled the Duchess along by 
her halter. And partly swimming and partly wading 
through the soft mud she got to land again at last, and 
was brought around home. By that time papa had 
heard of it and came over to meet them, and thanked 
them very heartily for saving his little colt; and I think 
he gave them something besides thanks. 

And how glad we were to see her again! But you 
would have cried if you had seen her poor little bruised 
ankles, all swollen and bleeding. We thought papa 
would scold us dreadfully about it; but he didn’t. I 
suppose he thought we were sorry enough that we 
hadn’t minded him and called Bridget out to help us. 

Well, the Duchess got well after a while, but she 
never seemed the same to us afterwards. Her spirit 
seemed to be broken; and papa said she would never 
be a fast horse, for her hind legs were injured, and he 
didn’t think she would ever grow very large. So he 
sold her after a while and we were very, very sorry, 
for we loved her just as much as if she were fast and 
big. And of course we never had any of those drives 
after her in the phacton and rides on her back that we 
had planned. Fannie’s riding-dress was to have been 
navy-blue, mine a very, very dark green, and Johnny 
and Clare said they were going to have riding-jackets, 
with a good many rows of very bright buttons, and 
perhaps a gold cord down the legs of their trowsers. 
But of course all that had to be given up when we 
gave up our dear little Duchess. 








OLD ACQUAINTANCES DESCRIBED 
IN PROSE. 


ND as the old lady rode slowly up the hill up- 
; on her white horse, Rhoda perceived that every 
one of her ten fingers was covered with rings to the 
very tips, and the ends of her boots were cut off to let 
out her ten toes, to every one of which was tied a little 
silver bell, all of different sizes; and as she rode, 
Mother Banbury rang these bells by the motion of her 
toes, and produced the most charming music you can 
imagine—that is, from such a source. Besides all these, 
Mother Banbury wore a chain of large glass beads 
wound ten times round her neck, which hung all over 
the front of her dress; and she wore bracelets and ear- 
rings, and a large hoop in her nose; and a great bunch 
of hair on the top of her head, stuck full of feathers 
and flowers, and jewels, and bows of ribbon, with long 
floating ends; and she had a great silk balloon tied 
round her waist, which stood out behind; and a stiff 
lace ruffle round her neck; and a droll little hat 
pitched over her eyes; altogether she was a very curi- 
ous-looking person. ° e ° . 

The Chimney-Elf led the way down the other side of 
the hill. About half way he turned off into a level 
nook set round with bushes and paved with large flat 
stones: at one end of this space sat a cat with some 
music upon a stand in front of him, and a fiddle beside 
him. Fixing his eyes upon the music, the cat extended 
his four paws with all the claws out, and began to 
scratch and tear at the fiddle-strings with all his might, 
accompanying his efforts with the most horrible 
screeches and yells imaginable. The noise was fright- 





ful, but at the same time so funny, that a small dog, 
whose business it was to howl in chorus with the cat, 
was able to do nothing but roll upon his back from 
side to side, stuffing his fore-paws into his mouth to 
stifle the peals of laughter, which would have offended 
the cat very much if he had perceived them. In the 
center of the dancing-ground a red-and-white cow was 
gravely and laboriously performing a polka in the old- 
fashioned style of jumping up very high and coming 
down very hard. The only spectators were a pewter- 
dish and iron spoon, who seemed to be tired of the 
ball, and were just stealing away among the bushes. 
“T suppose you've heard of the cow that jumped over 
the moon?” said the Chimney-Elf. ‘People gener- 
ally suppose that she lived on the earth, aud jumped 
up over the moon and down again; but such people 
could never have noticed a cow’s habits very particular- 
ly: they never jump high, but, like the one we just 
saw, they often jump about, over the moon’s or the 
earth’s surface. This cow is coming out as a ballet- 
dancer as soon as Barry O’Lynn can find time to make 
her a belt with a fringe to it.”—From “ Moonfolk.” 














SOAP-BUBBLES. 


By M. R. Cerguirt. 


HE children are blowing soap-bubbles 
Of many a changing tint, 

Witb purples and yellows and crimsons 
Of opaline glimmer and glint. 

They are beautiful spherical rainbows 
And seem to be fashioned of mist, 

Of golden and green and scarlet, 
And tender amethyst. 


Their domes are picture-galleries, 
Showing cascade and mountain in turn, 
With a wealth of waving tree-tops 
And carpets of feathery fern; 
They have dashes of summer sunsets, 
And hues of the morning, too, 
The violet-grays of evening, 
And the morning’s rapturous blue. 


They are radiant prisms of glory, 
And gleam like the purest gems, 
Jewels fit for the setting 
Of princely diadems. 
But they are as evanescent 
As the mists of a tropical morn, 
Or the bright unrest of a humming-bird’s breast— 
A word—a flash—it is gone! 





Puszles, 

A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in Saxon but not in Celt; 
My second in zone but not in belt; 
My third is in France and also in Spain; 
My fourth is in Texas but not in Maine; 
My fifth is in wisdom but not in sense; 
My sixth is in money but not in pence; 
My seventh is in planets and also in stars; 
My eighth is in Venus but not in Mars; 
My ninth is in distant but not in far; 
My tenth is in battle but not in war; 
My eleventh in arrows and also in darts; 


My whole “ the inventor of globes and charts.” 
De FORREST. 





CHARADES. 

1, A part of the body, a dog, and the head of a tribe of In- 
dians form an article of general use. - 

2. A part of the body and quiet repose form an article used 
in church. 

3. A part of the body, the sound made by drums, and a gen- 
eral favorite form a useful article. 

4. A part of the body and a bird’s home denote zeal. 

5. A part of the body, a part of the body, and an exclamation 
form a weed. 

6. A part of the body anda child's plaything denote an image. 

N. E. J. 
HIDDEN MUSICIANS. 

Plight your troth, Alberg, and may each prove true. 

The day we arrived at Ispahan Dellie met with an accident. 

Don’t be afraid, Mag, rude Robert shall not harm you. 

We lynched him as soon as he was found. LiTaLe Ore 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 


A Laureled Brow. 
Mastered Art. 
Artistic Composition. 
Earnest Speculative Powers. 
Wrote Many Truths. 
. Political Honors. 
Noble Deeds. 

. Very Fine Talents. 


A SQUARE WorD. 

1. A fish. 

2. A small island. 

3. To shut with force. 
4. A kind of seed. 


@ 
st tm go to 


MELBOURNE. 


FLORENCE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 3. 


A Riddle.—A wedding ring. 
Poetical Enigma.— 
“ Oh, fear not, in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long— 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 

Geographical Transpositions.—1. Ems, Sem. 2. Severn, Nevers. 3. 
Gera, rage. 4. Gondar. Dragon. 5. Coban, Bacon. 6. Luecson 
Counts. 7. North, Thorn. 

A Square Word.— 

E 
A 
D 


Ped 
Reap 
Lat a) 


A ER | RE RR RT Ch 


Li Ae ENNIS 


$a tater 


Se cen 
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Cppermast Copies. 


NEWSPAPER ETHICS. 
{The Nation.{ 

URING the period of railroad construction 

which closed with the panic of 18738, when the 
promoters were constantly offering bonds to an enor- 
mous amount to the mvesting public, every possible 
means had of course to be resorted to in order to dis- 
pose of them. On its face, one railroad bond looks as 
good as another, if it bears the same rate of interest. 
It is equally well engraved, and makes equally fine 
promises. Whether these promises are likely to be 
kept, ninety-nine investors out of a hundred have no 
means of learning except through consultation with 
better-informed friends. In other words, they have 
to take somebody’s word for a bond’s having any 
value whatever. How to get round this very awkward 
fact was of course, therefore, the great problem of 
bond-selling. The best mode of solving it was to secure 
the recommendation of persons whose position and 
character inspired confidence. Thus Mr. Jay Cooke 
did an enormous business in the sale of five-twenties 
during the war by employing the cashiers of country 
banks as agents. Each of these gentlemen is listened 
to with attention by a considerable number of thrifty 
persons who are apt to have a little money to invest, 
and to believe that the man in charge of their bank 
xnows a “ good thing” when he sees it. But, then, the 
number of irreproachable men whose advice about 
money matters people are likely to take is on the 
whole small. It is not every “ truly good man” who 
knows how to take care either of his own money or 
other people’s, and it is not every shrewd man whose 
recommendations about money matters one is willing 
to trust. It would be hard, indeed, to find any class 
as well situated for persuading investors as country 
bankers. It was, therefore, not unnatural for gentle- 
men who had bonds to sell to turn for aid to the relig- 
ious press. A religious paper circulates among an 
excellent class of the community—the saving, sober, 
industrious, God-fearing, law-abiding, home-loving, 
field-ploughing, store-’tending class, whose members 
have probably, in a large majority of cases, a heredi- 
tary respect for religion and religious teaching, and 
look for their paper every week as a source not only 
of entertainment but of edification. They probably 
would not mind what the editor said about invest- 
ments. He is usually a scholar and divine, who can 
give good advice about religion and morality, but 
knows nothing about Wall Street. But they do mind 
what the publisher with whom such an editor is will- 
ing to work says. They think, and not unreasonably, 
that anybody who takes charge of the secular side of 
such an enterprise asa flourishing paper must be a good 
business man, and that, if the paper is religious, he 
must be an upright, trustworthy man. If, therefore, 
he undertakes to give financial advice, he is pretty 
sure to be listened to by thousands of honest, simple 
folk scattered all over the country, who are making 
provision outof hard earnings for children, for wid- 
ows, for sickness, and for old age. The man who de- 
liberately misled such a class in the investment of its 
money would be a more than usually worthless im- 
postor, and it is, therefore, the duty of anybody who 
undertakes to advise it to make peculiarly sure of his 
ground. He takes upon himself, whoever he may be, 
a terrible load of responsibility. 

A newspaper, and especially a religious newspaper, 
stands in a very different relation to its readers from 
that of a broker to his customers—so different that the 
mere comparison is enough to make one smile. The 
periodical press—even the secular press—has under- 
taken to discharge functions toward the community 
which are to all intents and purposes judicial. It pro- 
fesses to be a thoroughly independent spectator of 
men and things, and to comment on them and de- 
scribe them for the sole purpose of instructing and 
enlightening its readers. Its pretensions in this direc- 
tion have, in fact, been growing so rapidly of late 
years that it is, in the opinion of many people, taking 
the place both of the pulpit, the legislature, and the 
more permanent forms of literature. It oversees the 
government, the bench, the bar, the army, the navy, 
and public and private merals, with a searching and 
impartial eye. Its reputation for honesty ® in fact, a 
large part of its capital. When anyone wishes to say 
something peculiarly severe of it he calls it “ venal,” 
meaning that its praises or censures can be bought— 
just as he would, if he wished to stigmatize the judges 
say that ihey were “corrupt,” meaning that their de- 
cisions could be bought. If a newspaper were to au- 
nounce that it would sell the use of its editorial 
columns at so much a line, or would editorially com- 
mend any man or scheme or measure for a sum of 
money, it would be utterly ruined. We doubt if there 
has ever been an editor bold enough to make any such 
announcement. The most degraded man who has 
ever followed the calling—and he must have been a 
very bad fellow—has always pretended at least that 
he was incorruptible. He had to pretend it in order 
to make his corruptibility pay. Nor has an editor 
ever ventured to defend his selling his columns by the 
plea that he only sold them to good men for good pur- 
poses. The public would no more listen to such an 
excuse than it would listen to a judge’s saying that he 
#uly took bribes from the right side. Bacon’s gratu- 














ities from suitors were mostly received after the causes 
were decided; but that did not save him, for men 
even then thought that no man's virtue was proof 
against the temptation which came of taking gratu- 
ities at any time. All this is of the more importance 
because the power of the press over men’s fortnnes 
and reputation is daily increasing. It can already 
lift charlatans into places of honor, and cover heroes 
and philosophers with shame and tribulation. The 
way in which this enormous power is sometimes abused 
is one of the *“ burning questions” of the day. Every- 
body has more or less occasion to ponder it; and thus 
far no better solution has been found than the ex- 
action by the public from every newspaper of at least 
pecuniary integrity. Freedom from envy, hatred and 
malice it would, perhaps, in the present state of human 
nature, be unreasonable to look for; and even pecu- 
niary integrity we do not always find; but most as- 
suredly any suspicion of the waut of it brings some 
punishment, and every reader who detects the want 
of it owes it to the country to do his part in making 
it disgraceful and unprofitable. 

The application of the foregoing to the aid given by 
religious newspapers to the sale of railroad bonds is 
obvious enough. We do not say that a religious news- 
paper may not lawfully recommend people to invest 
their money in a particular way. If the editor or pub- 
lisher believes that he is rendering them a service by 
calling their attention to a particular security, un- 
doubtedly he has a right. to do so without being ac- 
cused of dishonesty, although he takes upon himself 
a very heavy responsibility. We do not know, also, 
that we can make any moral objection to his selling 
bonds on commission, provided he practices no con- 
eealment as to the part he playsin the transaction, 
although we think something ought to be said against 
it on the score of incongruity, at least. . . . Itre- 
sembles, in a yery unpleasant way, the use of a pulpit 
as an auction-block. But whatever may be said in de- 
fense of open brokerage under such circumstances, it 
must be admitted that concealed brokerage—that is, the 
recommendation to simple people, by persons who have 
secured their confidence as religious teachers, of in- 
vestments in goods which these teachers are secretly 
paid for puffing—is a practice which can hardly be too 
severely reprobated. It is one to which those who 
value religion as a means of social regeneration can- 
not pay too much attention. If the courts can be got 
to stamp it with judicial condemnation, it will be a 
solid gain for the cause of morality. There is a great 
deal said just now of the influence of science in de- 
stroying spiritual-mindedness, and promoting short 
aud material views of life and its ends. We wonder 
if those who are making these observations ever con- 
sider seriously whether the rapid decline of faith is 
not due in a far larger degree to the open connection 
of religion with trade, and to the extent to which the 
religious world connives at the use of religious phrase- 
ology to give a sort of theatrical decency to base and 
vulgar lives. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE UNI- 
VERSAL CHURCH. 
(From a Paper read by Dr. E. A. Washburn before the Church 
Congress.) 


HE Episcopate was but a shadow under the 
Papacy, an upper grade of the Presbyterate. It 
vanished on the Continent with the Reformed churches. 
Why? Because they hated it? No; because it wasal- 
ready dead, and the life of that Reformation did not 
at all depend on it or need its survival. Anglicanism, 
then, proposes to make it, not what it is, a valid wit- 
ness to primitive order, a valid link in the historic life 
of the past, but the articulus stantis vel cadentis excel- 
si, the necessary, perpetual, divine sun of the system. 
It says to this Protestantism, which has gathered the 
tides of five centuries of life, has churches, universi- 
ties, social order, benevolence, you are wholly out of 
the circle of organic unity, because you have no bish- 
ops; it sits serenely amidst the sweeping waves of 
European thought, floating on its cake of broken ice, 
and says, Come, anchor your drowning Christianity 
here. This is Catholicity, Pan-Anglican Catholicity, 
Universal, particular! It is the same conception of 
the kingdom of God as the Chinese has of the kosmos, 
who makes bis square map of the globe with the Celes- 
tial Empire in the middle, and all other lands in the 
Comma!" ot rg 
I gather these thoughts, then, in my closing view of 
our position. It is, I affirm, the only ground whereon 
to rest the claim of our Church, since it gives us a full 
appreciation of those historic features that link it with 
the whole past. Yet it does not sever it from the liv- 
ing whole. We prize it as witness and keeper of all 
that is truly catholic; we prize its creeds above the all- 
special Confessions; its liturgy as the golden chain that 


binds us with all saints; its Episcopate as keeping for’ 


us the Apostolic type and the historic continuity of 
the body. But our catholicity is not the contradiction 
of our Protestantism; it includes it, it integrates it. 
No notion of an absolute authority destroys the su- 
premacy of God’s Word. No claim of an exclusive 
Episcopate bars out our brethren in the one Church of 
Christ. We shun the fatal blindness which leads a 
cloistered mind like Pusey to dreams of an Eirenikon 
on the basis of Trent with a Latin Communion; nor 
do we look for living unity by alliance with a Russo- 
Greek body, which has slumbered like the Ephesian 
brothers in its charmed cavern since Nice, and only 
rubs its sleepy eyes in wonder what this Anglican 








Church may be, and whether it be orthodox about the 
Filio-que. We accept the historic plan of a Lutheran 
Communion, and do not forget that it has some ele- 
ments of rich catholic antiquity nobler than our own. 
We find room for the theology of Calvin in the great 
history of doctrine and of spiritual life. We recognize 
all the Puritan has done for freedom; the Presbyte- 
rian for defense of divine law against tradition; the 
Methodist for his glowing love to Christ’s poor, and 
the Quaker for his pure benevolence. We can work 
with them, so far as they work for the common truth 
and life of the one Master; and so, only so, can we im- 
part whatever we have larger than their systems, if we 
feel that we are not a boastful fragment of the body, 
but one part of that Holy Catholic Church, in which 
and for which we have our being. Pardon me, if I 
can only say thus briefly what needs so much of fuller 
and careful statement; yet I trust I have not failed in 
giving you a clear outline. This was my dream when 
I entered our communion. Would to God I could 
have seen its reality! But the age of its Hookers and 
Leightons has gone; other ideas, other tendencies, have 
swept us into the frozen sea of an ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, and now we are seeing with our own eyes what 
we have lost in the power and life of such a church 
in this divided time. Others around us have grown 
broader in sympathy, and thrown off their sectarian 
tendencies. We have grown from a noble body iuto a 
sect, and one of the most formal. Yet I will not regret 
it; I believe it could only be as the Church of England 
and ourown passed through these years of battle that 
it could gain the better truth; and when the Catholic 
revival, now setting in its last brilliant, ritualistic 
splendors, -has passed away, it will leave a truer 
knowledge of the principles of the Church of Christ 
and of our own reformation, a larger learning than 
patristic tradition and a unity such as no time before 
has seen. Meanwhile, it is left for us to labor for it, 
not to go out of our communion to find a perfect 
church, which exists nowhere, but to abide in it, to 
fight the good fight of sound scholarship and Christian 
manhood, to strive in all earnest ways to break down 
the false barriers, to use every effort for the cause of a 
real unity, assured that whatever may be the future of 
this Communion, whether it do God’s work or whether 
it wither away, we are in the church and kingdom 
which has His life, who is yesterday, to-day, and forever. 


PREACHING AND PREACHERS. 
{Liberal Christian.) 


R. FAIRCHILD’S address to the National 
Congregational Council will repay careful at- 
tention. As opposed to the boneless, nerveless style 
of preaching’religious sentiments instead of doctrinal 
truth, we wholly agree with him, independently of his 
particular form of doctrine. We are thoroughly sat- 
isfled that a great seeming success may attend a min- 
istry which only engages superficial feelings, expresses 
prettily and spicily what people already know and 
feel themselves, and is in sympathy with all the weak- 
nesses and self-indulgences of average humanity. But 
this is not the preaching or the ministry that deepens, 
widens and builds up scrupulous, principled and holy 
living or fashions churches with vital power and in- 
ternal resources of faith and piety, to advance, reform 
and purify society. We have had conspicuous illus- 
trations in our own day of what hollow and yielding ma- 
terials churches are made that seek only the evidence 
of numbers and a gratified audience for the proof of 
their prosperity. We share in no degree the feeling 
that those preachers are greatest or those congrega- 
tions most substantial that find themselves most no- 
ticed in newspapers and most applauded by reporters. 
A serious, sober ministry, where the public teaching is 
addressed to the persona! conscience, the deliberate 
understanding and the permanent wants of the soul, 
and which seeks to subdue the human will to the di- 
vine by an unsparing exhibition of the claims of holi- 
ness, and by the patient training of the hearers in the 
foundation principles of Christianity, we hold to be 
the only truly successful one. 

We have seen great congregations blown up to bub- 
ble size by the breath of declamation and scented air, 
and maintained there for years by the same “sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,” and then in a year or 
two collapse, falling into flat and invisible nothingness, 
because the gifted inflator had lost his breath! And, 
on the other hand, we have seen small and humble 
religious socleties, never noticed by the press, and 
whose ministers passed for hum-drum men, which, in 
twenty years, have educated a body of two or three 
hundred men and women into souls rooted and 
grounded in sober convictions of religious truth and 
duty; who were real powers in the community, com- 
manding deep personal respect and a solid influence 
of a most regenerating character. Let us note what 
sort of men and women come out of our churches to 
do the noble, self-sacrificing and elevating service 
needed by God and humanity before we call them 
strong or weak, successful or unsuccessful. We do 
not believe the most popular preachers are the best. 
They usually prophesy smooth things. They draw 
together a crowd of careless people, who are made to 


feel comfortable, go away pleased, carry others to be 


made comfortable and pleased, and that is the end of 
it, Asan entertainment this is well, as a moral power 
of spiritual efficacy it is next to nothing, or worse. 
The papers read at the Congregational Council on 
preaching, though somewhat conflicting, were well 
worth the attention of the whole public. 
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- From. Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday, 
Oct, 10. 

Wall Street.—Less firmness and a diminution 
of ‘activits have characterized the financial mar- 
kets during the week than during that which pre- 
ceded, some rumors of failures and perplexities 
among merchants and bankers tending to induce a 
feeling of caution, Doubtless many of the stories 
are manufactured in the interest of speculators, 
and it is to be noted that commercial paper is 
scarcely affected at all, first-class paper being 
quoted at 6@7 per cent. for four months, while 
the very best in the market can be sold at 5%. 
Money continues abundant on call, and borrowers 
with government collaterals have only to make 
their wants known to find tenders at Jow rates. 
Early in the week there were rumors of a slight 
money stringency in London, but the Bank of 
England did not advance its rate on Thursday, 
although it lost £450,000 in bullion during the week. 
The New York banks gained $100,800 in loans; lost 
$1,427,000 in specie, and $1,571,000 in legal tenders. 
Circulation has decreased $303,800. Deposits have 
decreased $3,454,700. The surplus of cush above 2% 
per cent. of deposits is $20,973,100,. 

Gevernment Bonds.—No special change is 
apparent in the market. The demand is princi- 
pally from home purchasers. 

The highest quotations during the week were 
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Geld.—No activity has shown itself among the 
gold dealers but the market was.a shade firmer at 
the close, when borrowing rates advanced slightly. 
The clearings at the Gold Exchange Bank amount- 
ed to $166,633.00. At the Treasury sale of $500,000 
there were bids for $1,710,000. Customs receipts 
were $2,325,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as foHows: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

Ce eee 1104 11034 10% 110 «110% 10 
Legal Tenders. .#.80 9.70 9.30 9.81 90.80 90. 

Stecks, etc.—Prices were less firm than last 
week, owing tO a disposition of holders to realize 
on the advance, slight though it was in many cases. 
Naturally, therefore, the quotation lists show a 
decline, and this is more or less aided by the 
“bear” interest. Erie has been a bone of conten- 
report from the English accountants, refiectin 
the depression on the homed market as a matter 0: 
course, phic report of — report leaves 





egra 
room for doubt as to its full ten 
The highest quotations were ‘follows: 
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Exchange, Nomina! quotations at the close of 


the week w 3 
London prime bankers.. otis, assess 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


Ne. 5 Nassau Street. 


Bondholders of the Ghesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road Company who haye agreed to fund their 
Coupons, and have not yet done so, and also all 
others, are requested to send them in as soon as 
possible ; the majority having already funded their 
Coupons, it only remains for the balance to do so 
to increase the value of their Bonds, and hake the 
re-establishment of the-credit of the Company a 
complete success, 








FISK & HATCH, 
George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, ' 


* 


Ne. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 





FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawa upon us pass through Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF D posiT, 
payable on eT or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upo' 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 


EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. . 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 2 specialty. 


mi 520, $50, $100. 


ah cath ay @ amounts on 
ork Stock Exc procured 
cific Mail, 

Pamphlet 
fully Sapa te money ‘1s made ‘ in Wall 8t., 
a. a ormation, sent free to 
TUMBRIDG ERC Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St. » New York. 





' J . 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus—Over Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 


Books in English, French and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HALNES, Pres'’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Quatanteed. 3 : ot toerceed one-third of 


y 
rm. In 1. Sho business have never 





f the 
Cid ollar. We pay the interest promptly semi- 
wien alt in New York drafts. uring the poate 
hen a 


pm securities lagged our farm 

a promp ptly. We get funds trom the 
Atlantic No the Missouri river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your uaintance. Send for 
particulars. J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


Choice 10 Per Cent. Semi Annual 
Bridge and other Bonds, at low prices. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 
14 Pine Street, New York. 


THE CREAT 
Preserver of Health ! 


¢MITH'S PATENT PERFORATED 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS pre- 
vent Coughs, Colds, and Lung 
ses, and are @ sure cure for 
heumatism. Recommended for 














BT 


for six years before the American 
public, and never failed to give 
satisfaction. Send for circular. 

D. C. HALL & CO., Marf’s, 
>; 44 West Broadway, N. York. 
Agents forthe PATENT BUCKSKIN 
SUPPORTER and SIBLEY’S PATENT 
DRESS SHIELDS. _ 

& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAME STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Pe yosactera Slides 
a specialty. First premium at Vienn 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials, 


he i ‘ity P. 
XK Fepresenting the pTargeet, mitts fa the he 








United ts agent in 

ph & A. or - county — to take orders 

Jrom consumers, for every descrip- 

tion of Note, Letter, Cap, Legal.and Sermon Pa- 
r—Envelopes, etc. Agents now at work are 
oing well, ona renee control the trade of their 
district as ‘ORE can compete with them in 
—— An pete outfit of samples (worth #1) 


e paid on receipt of fifty cents, which 

cam 1 be deducted Rea 4 rom first order. Address BOX 

392 .. or poh to discever the best ptm a 
mediums, we 5 send (with the samples) a smal 


very handsome French oil ppreme to all who men- 
tion “ The Christian Union 


DRY GOODS. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


AT JACKSON’S, 
The only Mourning Establishment in 
this City. 
CREAT BARCAINS 


IN 

EXTRA DOUBLE WARPS, CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, EMPRESS, HENRIETTAS, REPS, 
TAMISE, SERGES, BOMBAZINES, AL- 
PINES, CRAPINES, PARASINES, BRILL- 
IANTINES, DRAP D’ETE, MOHAIRS, AL- 
PACAS, AND BARPOORS. 

ONE CASE ALPACAS, 50 CENTS, FORMER 
PRICE 65 CENTS. 














IN 


BLACK SILKS, 


An Enormous Reduction. 
$150 PER YARD, FORMER PRICE ¢2 00 
$175 PER YARD, FORMER PRICE $2 25 
$2 00 PER YARD, FORMER PRICE $2 60 
N.B.—Complete Outfits furnished Im- 
mediately at Moderate Prices. 


JSACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


WHOLESALE, 
KID GLOVES. 


Received, 3,500 Doz. * MONOGRAMS,” Desirable 
Shades. 

Received, 1,000 Doz. ‘“*‘ EDWARDS.” 

Received, 2,000 ‘* MONOPOLS.” 

JOB LOTS, 2 Buttons, $7 50, $8 50 and #9. 











Cash Buyers for MILLINERY GOODS, 
FEATHERS. FLOWERS and RIBBONS 
will find CHEAP GOODS HERE. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND STREET. 
62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Jobbing Room, Third Floor, Upstairs. 


Cars from Debrosses street Ferry pass the door. 
The Courtlandt and Greenwich street cars, con- 
necting with the Liberty Street, Chambers street, 
Barclay street Ferries, pass within two blocks of 
store. Leave cars at (new) Canal and Allen streets, 
New York. 











ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 
FALL AND WINTER 


NOV ELTLES 


in Dress Goods, Plain and Fancy Silks, Cloaking: 
Dress, Trimming, Millinery and Manufacturing 
Velvets, all Colors and Qualities. 

Plain and Ribbed Sealskin Plushes. 
beautiful a for Jackets, &c. 

* Matelassé.”’” latest narelty for “ Cuirasse 
Jackets,” “ Polonaise.” “ Skirts,” &c. 


A new and 


Just received, a fine assortment of 


English Umbrellas, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MOUNTINGS. 


Camels’ Hair Shawis, 
DIRECT FROM INDIA. 


willed uares, Open Centres, Long Shawls, Deccas» 

Scarfs, &c. One of the most extensive stocks 

j Aeod before exhibited, and at Greatly Reduced 
vices. 





DEPARTMENT OF 


FINE FURS, 


For Ladies and Children, 
NOW OPEN. 


FURS IN SETS, 


(Muff and Boa,) Sable, Mink, Chinchilla, Silver 
Fox, Sealskin. Ermine, Blue Fox, Otter, Grebe, 
&c. Seal — with Muff, Boa, Hat, and 
Gloves to matc 


Fur Trimmings of every description. 


FUR ROBES. 


“Black Bear,” “Hudson Bay Wolf,” ‘ Arctic 
Fox,” “ Iceland Lamb,” &c. 

N. B.—The above Furs have been expressly se- 
lected with great care,and are manufactured on the 
premises, under their PERSONAL SUPERVISION for 
FIRST-CLASS TRADE, and warranted in every 
respect. 


Gentlemen’s and Youths’ 


FURNISHNG GOODS, 


UNDERCARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


“Imperial” and Pure Silk Shirts and Drawers 
from 6 to 2 Threads. 


“Cartwright’s and Warner’s” White and Medicated 
Scarlet Shirts and Drawers. 


Scotch Wool Shirts and Drawers, all weights. 

Fine and Spun Silk 34 Hose, Plain and Fancy. 

Genuine and English Balbriggan Hose and & Hose 

Best English and French Cotton Hose and \ Hose. 

Shetland Wool and Merino Plain and Fancy \ 
Hose, &c. 


HOSIERY. 


ian? fadies. Misses and Children, Plain and Fancy 
Cashmere, Lo and Fine Silk Hose. English, 
German and Genuine Balbriggan Hose. 
Heavy Cotton and Fleecy Lined Hose. 


Also, “Cartwright’s & Warner's celebrated make. 


“A.C. ’s.” Special manufacture of every de- 
‘scription of * "UNDERGARMENTS." 


Gentlemen's Dress Shirts. 


To order with promptness, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 


FOREICN and DOMESTIC 
Shawl Department., 


Now open the finest selection of ‘* NOVELTIES "> 
in the city. 


“‘PERSIAN SHAWL,”’ 


Just introduced. Filled, Square anc Striped Fre 
Camels’ Hair Shawls. “Broche and Paisley , 

Square and Long Shawls. Also, the largest and 

finest stock “ Gentlemen’s Traveling uds,”’ 

a Beaver and Seal |’tush, 

and Lap Robes to be found in t. 1¢ city. 


“Berlin,” “Velour,” ‘‘ Hymalayan,” 


Plain, Plaid and Reversible Ll Reversible 
“Broche,” “Alban n 


“* Domestic Square and Long 8 
GREATLY REDUCED PRIUCES. 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 
In Dinner, Evening, Reception and Walking 


COSTUMES, 


CLOAKS, “ Curiasse,” and “ Matelassé” J: 
. Beaded Overdresses, Poloni Polonaise, Opera Cloa ee 


LACES. 


An elegant selection of Real Point, Point A 
pique. and White Silk Guipure Laces, in Col- 
ars, Hdkfs, Barbes, &c. 


Beaded Spanish and Guipane Lace Nets, for Over- 
dresses and Apron 


Beaded Trimming Tacos atte Jy ed Het, fo for 
evening costume; Ec: 
ming lace to match; ra fone ° Laces, Barbes, 
Capes, Hakfs, Sets, Collarettes, &c. 
Black Beaded Lace Collarettes. 


J. CURLEY, 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


No. 244 State St., and 60, €2, G4, 66 and 
68 Boerum Place, Brocklyn. 


Repairing promptly attended to. 


wis,” &., at 








A. T. STEWART & C0., 


Having made LARGE ADDITIONS to their: 
LAKGE and ELEGANT STOCK of 


Silks and 
Dress Goods, 


Are offering UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS in 


PLAIN SILKS. 


COLORED FAILLES, 81 25, $1 50,. 
$1 75, and $2, recently sold at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and 
$2.25 per yard. 

And a COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of the BET- 
TER GRADES at proportionately low prices. 





ALSO, THE RICHEST COLLECTION OF 


White Silks and Satins 


EVER PRESENTED in this city, manufactured 
expressly for Wedding Dresses, at extremely ate 
tractive prices. 





They will also replenish the POPULAR STOCK of 


FANCY SILKS, 


At 75c, $1, and $1 25 per yard. Good value at. 
$1, $1.25, and $1.75. 


500 PIECES 


FRENCH MERINOS, 


At 50c, 60c, G5c, 75c, and S5c per yard. The 
GREATEST BARGAINS YET OFFERED. 








200 PIECES 


EMPRESS CLOTH 


At 40c, 45c, and 50c; worth from 6c. to Tbe. 
per yard. 





A LARGE VARIETY of :’"LAIN and MIXED 


Camel’s Hair Fabrics, 


From 50c. per yard upward. 





5 CASES 


6-4 WOOL PLAIDS 


In DESIRABLE COLORINGS for Ladics’ Cose 
tumes, from $1 ‘25 upward. 





On the Fourth Avenue Section 


Will be found a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Seasonable Dress Fabrics: 


From 25 cents per yard upward. 





HANDSOME STRIPED 


POPLINS, 


At 50 cents and 60 cents per yard; good value 
j5e and $1. 


ALL WOOL 


SERCES, 


At 45 cents per yard, worth 60 cents. 





Together with a LARGE VARIETY of 


Cretonues, Poplins, Reps, Alpacas, Etc. 
STANDARD PRINTS, 


At 8 cents, 9 cents and 10 cents per yard. 


PERCALES, 


32 inches wide, with SIDE BANDS FOR TRIM- 
MING, at 12 1-2 cents per yard; value 18 cents. 








Samples forwarded on application. 
ders will receive careful attention. 


Or- 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 








Streets. 
300 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN.,. 
OPENING B Cartwright & 
oF E Warner's 
i UNDERWEAR. 
Fall & Winter) N | jews 
N kip cLoves 
NECKWEAR, | = ‘iy . 
— LADIES’ & MEN’sS 
ALL THE Latest | TT 
MORLEY’S 
NOVELTIES. T \WosieRyY, &c.. 











300 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Established in 1843. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
Agricultural Implemer.ts, Machines, 
Seeds and Fertilizers, 


189 AND 191 WATER STREET, or P. O. Box 376, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Scientific and Samtarp. 


HEAT AND LIVING GERMS. 


rI\HE Popular Science Monthly prints from the 
L author’s advanced sheets an interesting article 
on “The Thermal Death Point of Living Matter,” by 
Professor H. Charlton Bastian, of University College, 
London. Dr. Bastian is well known as a leading advo- 
cate of the theory of spontaneous generation ; and this 
article is apparently the introduction toa treatise on 
that general subject. The author gives an outline of 
the bearings of this question upon the problem of the 
origin of life. We can scarcely do justice to his state- 
ment in our attempt to condense it still further; but 
the substance of it may be, perhaps, fairly represented 
as follows: 

Common experience indicates that the temperature 
of boiling water is rapidly destructive of life, whether 
in the egg (in which the albumen of the white is coag- 
ulated, and rendered opaque by brief immersion in 
boiling water, while the yolk is also more or less solid- 
ified) or in the case of more highly vitalized and or- 
ganized matter, on which boiling water produces 
immediate and destructive changes. It is naturally 
inferred that all living particles or germs are killed 
by exposure to this temperature; and on this ground 
it is supposed that articles of furniture or wearing ap- 
parel may be disinfected, and the so-called germs of 
disease destroyed, by boiling or intense heat. Now, it 
is confidently asserted, and very widely accepted as a 
fact, that living matter will appear and grow rapidly 
in hermetically sealed flasks containing certain fluids, 
even though the flasks and their contents have been 
raised to the temperature of boiling water for ten min- 
utes or more. The conclusion drawn from this ob- 
servation is that the living matter has not been in this 
case produced from existing germs, according to the 
ancient maxim, Omne vivum ex ovo—in other words, 
that life appears, under suitable conditions, spontane- 
ously. The opponents of this theory, sometimes called 
Panspermatists, have met the argument in two ways; 
first, by questioning the thoroughness and accuracy of 
the experiments upon which it is based, and secondly, 
by questioning the formerly accepted belief of the de- 
straction of living germs by heat. In questioning the 
experiments, they have maintained that the manner 
in which the manipulations were conducted did not 
absolutely exclude the possibility of the entrance or 
preservation of living germs, arguing that the flasks 
were not hermetically sealed, that air was not com- 
pletely expelled, that the heating or boiling was not 
sufficiently prolonged, etc. Dr. Bastian confidently 
asserts that the observations thus described have been 
so carefully and completely verified, that they are now 
no longer denied and thaf doubt is now only possible 
upon the subject hitherto supposed to be settled, 
namely, whether living matter is really killed by ex- 
posure, in the fhoist state, to a temperature of 212° 
Fahrenheit. 

The article before us is devoted to the discussion of 
this point as affected by the famous experiments of the 
Abbé Spallanzani in the latter part of the last century, 
Dr. Bastian claims that no one since Spallanzani has 
made the thermal death-point of living matter a 
special subject of investigation. That acute physicist 
made careful experiments with seeds, eggs, and some 
aquatic organisms. He found that different kinds of 
eggs, such as the eggs of silk-worms, moths, flies, etc., 
were killed by momentary exposure to a temperature 
of about 140° Fahrenheit, while the animals to which 
they were related perished at about 110°. Hence 
the eggs were better able to resist heat than animals 
developed from them. Seeds he found to be in like 
manner superior in their capacity of withstanding the 
action of heat to the plants that grow from them, 
while seeds and plants alike were superior in this re- 
spect to eggs and animals. Nevertheless, the results 
of a momentary exposure of seeds in the moist state 
to different temperatures did not indicate that they 
could resist prolonged action of boiling heat. Of those 
exposed to 190° many did not germinate; of those ex- 
posed to 201° still fewer retained life; while of those 
heated to 212° in water not one produced a plant. In 
another series of experiments, numerous seeds were 
heated in a dry state, while packed in sand. In four 
instances only the seeds survived a brief exposure 
under these conditions to the temperature of 212°; in 
all other instances they failed subsequently to germi- 
nate. 

This was the sum total of Spallanzani’s experimental 
results. They certainly did not prove that any living 
germs could resist the influence of boiling water; but 
the gradation in capacity of resistance from animals 
which had the least, through eggs and plants up to 
seeds, which appeared to have the greatest capacity, 
led the Abbé to suspect that some unknown germs 
even of animal life might possess the nature of seeds 
in a still higher degree, and thus be able to survive the 
temperature at which even seeds are destroyed. The 
progress of science has thrown further light on this 
question; and Dr. Bastian promises to pursue the dis- 
cussion, and to show that the assumption of Spallan- 
zani, never proved, is now practically disproved. 

The bearing of this inquiry upon the theories of 
evolution and of creation is not fundamentally impor- 
tant, although the answer to it may require a recast- 
ing of the formulas of both. If spontaneous genera- 








tion should be tinally accepted as a fact, it would be 
quite fair to adopt it as an instance of direct creation, 
while, on the other hand, the materialist would base 
upon it, without doubt, an extension of the doctrine 
of evolution into the realm of inorganic matter. 


SAFETY DEVICE FOR RAILWAY CARS. 


PRACTICAL trial was lately made on the 
Easteru Railway, Mass., of the safety shoe pat- 
ented March 8, 1872, by Emery and Doyden. The in- 
vention consists of a longitudinal plate of iron, placed 
under the car track, and suspended an inch or so 
above the rails. The car wheels pass through open- 
ings made in the plate. The latter has side flanges 
which project down below each side of the rail; and 
if the wheels leave the rail in either direction, the 
flanges catch on the rail and the car slides on the shoe, 
bringing the car quickly to rest. The utility of the 
invention appears to be fully demonstrated by prac- 
tice, and its employment very greatly reduces the 
liability of damage by derailment of cars. The fol- 
lowing were among the trial tests: 

The first test was to open a switch, or set it wrong, 
as a misplaced switch would be, so that a train must 
inevitably run off the track. The engine then got up 
aspeed of about twelve miles an hour; the car was 
detached before reaching the switch. The wheels ran 
off as soon as the switch was reached, but the shoe im- 
mediately caught the rails and the car slid along about 
three rods, and stopped. By means of a switch rope, 
the car was then got on the track by again leaving the 
switcn open, the wheels striking the rails, the distance 
from the edge of the shoe to the center of the wheel 
being exactly that of the distance between two rails 
when a switch is opened. 

The second test was at 2 greater rate of speed and 
was equally successful, the car sliding on the track by 
means of the shoes only a short distance further than 
before. The third time the engine went back a long 
distance from the switch and put on a speed of from 
thirty to forty miles an hour, and the car came at a 
fearful rate. The result was exactly the same, the 
shoes holding the car on the track and sliding a dis- 
tance of about 300 feet before it stopped. The next 
test was to take out one rail entirely from the track. 
The car was then sent along the track at a speed of 
nearly twenty miles an hour. As soon as the open 
space left by taking up the rail was reached, the wheels 
were thown from the opposite rail, but the shoe on 
that side caught and held the car on that rail until the 
open space was crossed, when the shoe on the other 
side also caught and the car stopped within three rods. 
The shoe can be applied to any trucks with but slight 
change, and at an expense for a passenger car of about 
$115 and of a freight car about $90. In addition to its 
being a preventive to trains running off the track, it 
acts as a brake, stopping a train as quickly as a West- 


inghouse brake or any steam brake.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 





ALCOHOL AND BITTERS. 


HE following table, taken from the Laboratory, 
was prepared by Mr. Henry Vaughan, State As- 
sayer of Rhode Island, who made a chemical examina- 
tion of thirty-five samples of “ bitters,’ in order to 
determine their alcoholic strength. The figures indi- 
cate the percentage of alcohol found: 


Per cent 

Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters...................... 43.20 
pg FO ee 40.57 
Drake’s Piantation Bitters........................ 30.24 
Sol Fank’s Panacea Bitters....... 0 .............. 37.20 
Mishler’s Merb Bitters......................00 0000 36.80 
Dr. R. F. Hibbard’s Wild Cherry Bitters......... 35.89 
Rush’s Bitters for the Stomach’s “ Sake”....... 34.30 
Se I I inion ons bcs ong enanqandbcdverus 32.16 
Baker's Orange Grove Bitters ..................- 2.7 

Speer’s Standard Wine Bitters.................... 25.49 
Traveler's Peruvian Bitters..... ............00.++ 22.40 
Dr. Clarke’s Sherry Wine Bitvers................. 22.40 
California Wine Bitters.....................00009 » 18.20 
Dr. Wheeler's Tonic Sherry Wine Bitters........ 14.66 
Atwood’s Quinine Tonic Bitters ................. 40.10 
Dr. Holmes’s Golden Seal Bitters ...............- TA. 
Dr. Job Sweet’s Strengthening Bitters.......... 31.41 
Webber’s Strengthening Bitters................-. 26.87 
Flint’s Quaker Bitters,..... .......ss00: occacebhaé./ ee 
ET Ee  ... swcccccccssescesccoesces 20.54 
Luther's Temperance Bitters..................-+. 16.68 
Richardson’s Bitters ............ 0 .........cc00ee0s 59.14 
I NG is 6 6 oss vccscesecersreccnceses 33.26 
NR: EUS 5k. ioe PEs oe hsseeeet 30.50 
Colton’s Neryine Bitters......................2005 29.73 
Dr. Warren’s Bilious Bitters...................+6. 29.60 
IO i 0.05. nn 5's sce ccccccesencvotecs 27.35 
Atwood's Jaundice Bitters ..................8 e+ 25.60 
EI ocisno-000ibsgnmeemeaergranmerers 25.60 
Eos BOOTS DMGBOES, .... 2. icc coocnensceecgscecces 24.41 
Dr. Hoffiand’s German Bitters .................+. 20.85 
DR IOMIONE THUONG. 65 85 os... oc cccccccceccccccecs 19.28 
Walker's Vinegar Bitters..............:+eseeeeees 7.50 


Te ot tee ee 6.36 


Days A Montn Lone.—Professor Purser be- 
lieves that the moon, in revolving around the earth 
and drawing the tides behind her, causes the latter to 
act as a brake on the revolution of the globe; and he 





| considers that it may be mathematically shown that 
| this action is slowly but surely checking the earth’s 
speed of rotation, so that the days and nights are 
gradually lengthening. In a thousand million years 
or so, they may become each a month long. 
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VOX POPULTI. 


E have omitted from our columns for a few 
weeks past the selections from the mass of 
commendatory letters we are constantly receiving 
in praise of the premium-pictures and the paper. 
But they have been coming to us all the same; 
and the few we have found room for this week 
show that the beauty of the chromos continues to 
be appreciated. It has been no small part of the 
pleasure we have derived from the presentation 
of these pictures — “Boys” and “Girls” and 
‘“*Cross "—to receive such cordial expressions of 
the pleasure our subscribers have had in receiving 
them; and as the child pictures especially have 
become quite ‘‘members of the family” in so 
many thousands of homes, the following kind 
words about them will be enjoyed by all to whom 
their faces are those of loved and familiar friends : 


Orrawa, LIl., Sept. 10, 1874. 
EDITORS CHRISTIAN UNION: ‘ 
We have received the “ Floral Cross” and are very much 
pleased with it, and hereby send our hearty thanks. May God 
bless and protect Mr. Beecher and you. 
Respectfully, -—. 





Farr HAVEN, Ohio, Oct. 9, 1874. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Friends—Many thanks for “ Our Boys,” which we received 
in good order, and think them real beauties. We like the 
Union very much, particularly its catholic spirit, recognizing 
good wherever found. Will do our mite by good words to- 
ward enlarging its circulation. a 

Very truly, _—. 





Mono MILLs, Canada, Sept. 7, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. ForpD & Co.: 

I received the pictures of ** Our Boys” in good order. Am 
pleased with them. If I can do anything to induce people to 
take your paper will be glad to do so, for I think it an excel- 
lent paper, Respectfully, . 








“THe OAKERY,” BRYANTOWN, | 
Charles Co.,’ Md., July 27, 1874. § 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen.—The “Cross” came safely to hand, after some 
little detention in the mails. I desire to thank you for it, and 
say it fully equalled my expectations. The absence of glar- 
ing color and the delicate forms of the flowers wreathing it 
with the ferns at its base make it a “ thing of beauty” which 
will be “a joy forever.’ It is so pleasant in its suggestion of 
the “shadow of the rock beside the rivers of water, ina dry 
place and a weary land,’’ that as often asI glance at it I am 
cheered and comforted. I will do all I can for the paper. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 








TOLEDO, O., July 18, 1874. 

I have just received the premium, “ Cross,” picture, for 
which I am greatly obliged, and with which [ am very much 
pleased, much to my surprise, for I had not expected any- 
thing nearly so pleasing, judging from pictures of the same 
subject I had already seen; so it was a surprise and pleasure 
at once. Respectiully, —. 


TARRYTOWN, July 18, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen.—I have received your premium picture, the 
beautiful ‘* Crogs,”’ in good order, for which please accept my 
sincere thanks. The paper I value highly; but especially am 
I interested in Mr. Beecher’s “ Lecture-Room Talks.” ‘ 

Very respectfully, oa. 





Upvpirty, Jaffua, Ceylon, Aug. 11, 1874. 
J. B. Forp & Co. : ’ 
Sirs—I enjoy “ Our Girls,” which came two years ago, very 
much, because I see in them the rosy, healthy, happy child- 
hood of a northern climate—of my own home—so different 
from the poor exotics who have to bear the ills of this un- 
natural air, and because the pictures are so striking and life- 
like that they awaken an interest in the natives. I can take 
one of them to a meeting of ignorant heathen women and 
gain their attention by going into its details, pointing out the 
hands, eyes, etc., as you would to a little child, and then go 
from that to speak about living children, men ang women, 
and the God who giveth life. Those who come here are 
always sure to notice these pictures. And the description of 
them served our native pastor such a good turn in illustrat- 
ing a point in his sermon, one Sabbath, that I had half the 
congregation here examining them after the services. 
In these respects they stand quite alone among pictures. 
Yours very respectfully, . 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 











EXPIRATIONS.—LOook AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
R NEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











